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Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 
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These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 
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CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Jack-Type four harness loom. 
Only 44" high. Light in opera- 
tion. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 
Standard and Folding counter- 
balanced looms, table looms, 12 
iS and 16 harness looms also avail- 
able. Write for further informa- 
tion. 
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Horizontal warping mill. 
Transfers warp directly on 
loom. Very fast action. 
Write for details. 


We help with easy shipping 
instructions anywhere. 
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ly below manufacturers prices. Warp & Weft Yarns in Mer- 
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price) This offer is made with an unconditional Money Back Guarantee. 
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It’s a bit late for a Happy New Year but not to thank 
all our friends for their pleasant Christmas and New 
Year’s greetings. It looks like a good year for weavers, 
following upon one which offered many exciting develop- 
ments. Last year probably more handweavers attended 
more worthwhile conferences than at any time in the past, 
more museums and other sponsoring agencies made 
greater efforts to sell craftsmen’s products, more craft 
fairs piled up impressive records for attendance and sales, 
state fairs noted such an interest in crafts that they are 
expanding craft programs this year, and handweavers 
have been in increasing demand in the textile industry. 


Last year’s conferences and workshops are the best 
possible indication of the craftsman’s interest in improv- 
ing his product through seeking information from ex- 
perts on specific problems. Many conferences originated 
with the weavers, although they had help from universi- 
ties and other sponsors. However the original impetus 
came from the weavers and they assumed responsibility 
for planning and operations. Programs based on weavers’ 
requests were given by professionals. This is really a 
“grass roots” movement, the only kind with lasting re- 


sults. 


As business palaces replace private palaces on Park 
Avenue in New York, elegance has moved from domestic 
to professional life, according to Ada Louise Huxtable 
in a recent New York Times Magazine. As luxury apart- 
ments become smaller, and more stereotyped, she notes, 
commercial structures grow more and more impressively 
handsome. Sponsors of this new elegance are some of the 
oldest and most conservative commercial corporations. 
Reaction to the new architecture is mixed and the com- 
plete lack of ornament is noted. Perhaps the disappear- 
ance of familiar exterior ornament is one reason for more 
elaborate interiors in these great new buildings. Hand- 
woven textiles are playing their part in such interiors, 
about which we shall have more to say in future issues. 


“When I run out of ideas, I look back through my file 
of Handweaver & Craftsman,” a subscriber writes, ‘‘and 
I always find something that starts me off in a new direc- 


tion.” From the beginning, this magazine was planned, 
in response to a demand from weavers, to keep weavers 
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informed about what is going on in their craft and to 
publish articles which would, above all, prove a stimulat- 
ing source of new ideas. Handweaving, aside from being 
a pleasant and profitable leisure time activity, has wide- 
spread ramifications extending into the textile industry, 
occupational therapy and education for the physically and 
mentally handicapped, to mention some of the most im- 
portant. We try to publish articles which will answer 
questions arising in the day’s work for weavers in many 


fields. 


Handweaver & Craftsman gets around. It was display- 
ed last year at the Triennale in Milan, at large book fairs 
in Japan and New Zealand and in United States exhibi- 
tions at trade fairs in many parts of the world. Subscrip- 
tions have come from United States libraries in Europe, 
Asia and South America. Individual weavers scattered 
over the four continents subscribe to the magazine, in- 
cluding one from Hungary. 


Q 


Questions always arise about trends in fabrics. At 
present, you can pay your money and take your choice. 
Trends are going off in all directions with decorators 
presenting many rooms done in white or pastels and others 
introducing some Victorian gloom. Streamlined Swedish 
modern furniture appears alongside some mid-19th cen- 
tury horrors we feel could well remain undiscovered. 
Smoother, sleeker fabrics are used with increasing elab- 
orate designs in furniture, including revival of designs 
with Renaissance motifs. Floor coverings, tending again 
to rugs, range from handsome handknotted examples to 
polar bear and tiger skins, reminiscent of the nineties. 
The heavily textured fabrics which popularized the term 
“contemporary” several years ago are now in power pro- 
duction and no longer the handweavers’ concern. Archi- 
tects and interior designers are looking to weaver-design- 
ers for new ideas. Fashion follows the handweavers both 
for decorator and apparel fabrics. 
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To avoid delays in receiving your magazine, send in 
renewals in advance and a/ways send in changes of ad- 
dress — both new and old addresses and zone number. 
The postoffice does not forward second class mail unless 
special arrangements are made and sometimes those don't 
work. To receive the next issue promptly, send in your 
renewal before April 1. 
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Knotted and Tufted Rugs 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


The weaver who sets out to weave 
his first knotted or tufted (loop 
weave) rug is soon faced with diff- 
culties somewhat different from those 
arising in weaving fabrics. This has 
been the experience of Frances 
Morgan, San Francisco, and others 
whom she has encountered in giving 
talks on weaving rugs to guilds. 

Mrs. Morgan began weaving rugs 
several years ago and because of her 
difficulties, kept a complete record of 
what she did. She added to her notes 
as she learned more with each rug she 
made, as well as from any other avail- 
able source. Among the latter were 
the articles that began appearing from 
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time to time in Handweaver & 
Craftsman. One that she found par- 
ticularly helpful, entitled Rugs and 
Carpets, appeared in the Fall, 1952, 
issue. From her notes she developed 
a talk for guilds and eventually a be- 
ginning course on rug weaving that 
she has recently been presenting in 
San Francisco. 

In her talks, Mrs. Morgan has also 
learned that many proficient weavers 
hesitate to weave a pile rug because 
of the time involved. She assures 
them that, as with any skill, speed 
comes with practice. Furthermore, by 
using coarse yarns and even alter- 
nating pile with plain woven areas 


Beige rug, knotted pile of very 
thick wool rug yarn. Background, all 
linen with 7/2 sleyed double in 6-den! 
reed; tabby, 1% linen, 10” square, to 
give texture to background. Blocks 
about 10” square. Width, 45”, length, 
2% yards. Required 4 pounds linen 
warp, 2 pounds background weft and 
6 pounds wool for pile. 


for a first effort, the task will not be 
overwhelming. Once having com- 
pleted such a rug, they will find that 
they are usually ready to tackle a 
more ambitious project. 

Before planning a rug, Mrs. 
Morgan insists, it is most important 
to be certain that the loom is adequate 
for the job. A firm rug requires a 
very taut warp and a hard beat, so it 
is necessary that the loom can with- 
stand the strain. She points out that 
itn Sweden steel bars are attached to 
the beater for extra weight. Her 
choice is a rigid loom, soundly built 
of hardwood, rather than a folding 
loom or one of light construction. 

Another desirable preliminary to 
the actual planning is a consideration 
of the possibilities, particularly in the 
case of the knotted rug, which lends 
itself to great variety. The pile may 
have the appearance of velvet, due to 
close-set knots, or a shaggy look with 
rows of knots more widely spaced. In- 
terest may be introduced through 
colors in endless ways from the pre- 
cise repeat of a geometric unit to an 
abstract design, depending upon the 
weaver’s taste and ability. Textural 
contrasts may further enhance the rug 
or may be the main interest in a 
monochromatic rug. Textural interest 
may be achieved by the use of con- 
trasting yarns, such as linen, silk or 
silky wools in combination with 
standard wool rug yarns. There could 
be an interplay of cut and uncut pile 
or a sculptured effect from the use of 
varying depths of pile. Another 
method is contrasting pile areas, 
either cut or loop, against plain 
woven areas. 

While knotting is a slower process 
than tufting, it is time well spent be- 
cause the knotted rug will be strong- 
er and longer wearing. This justifies 
using only the best quality yarns. 
Mrs. Morgan prefers linen warp for 
its strength. Because it makes the 
weaving go comparatively quickly, 
she suggests 1'% lea, 2 or 3-ply sleyed 
singly or 7/2 double in a 6-dent reed. 
With a somewhat finer reed, these 
yarns may be sleyed singly. Mrs. 
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Green wool rug woven by Frances 
Morgan, alternating blocks, 11” x 
14”. Uncut knotted pile and plain 
woven background on linen warp, 46 
inches wide by about 2-2/3 yards 
long. Required 4 pounds 1% lea linen 
for warp; 5 pounds dark green wool 
for background weft and 7 pounds 
light green wool for pile. Background 
weft fine to cover warp; pile, 3 
strands wool. 


Morgan recently has been using 9/2 
linen in a 6-dent reed, sleyed both 
double and single. The latter is cov- 
ered more easily. Jute may also be 
used in a 6-dent reed, but some varie- 
ties will rot in damp climates and it is 
rough on the hands when tying 
fringe. Background weft may be of 
oxhair (which is very strong) wool, 
linen or jute. The choice may depend 
upon the effect desired. Wool yarns, 
with their luster and dirt repellent 
qualities are generally favored for 
pile. Those especially spun for rugs 
have a resiliency and firmness that 
makes them long wearing. Softer and 
silkier wools combined for textural 
interest should be used in small 
amounts as they are not likely to 
wear as the standard rug 
yarns. Silk and linen may be used 
alone as well as in combination with 
wool. There is a new textured jute 
yarn now available, called Juta-Cord, 
which is softer and has a smoother 
finish than some jute yarns. Imported, 
it comes in several decorator colors. 

Cotton is not recommended for 
knotted pile because it tends to pack 
and soils easily. It is suited for tufted 
rugs that require frequent washing, 
such as throw rugs for children’s 
rooms and bathrooms. Tufting is most 
often used as a design unit against a 
plain background and the yarns may 
be the same for both areas or chosen 
for contrast. Soft spun cotton rug 
yarns and chenille are both good and 
jute may be used in combination 
with them. They need to be spongy 
so that the loops will be firmly held 
in the weave and not snag. For these 
rugs, cotton carpet warp is a suitable 
warp. Wool yarns may also be used 
for tufted rugs, both for the back- 
ground and the loops and with beau- 
tiful results. Such rugs are most suit- 
ed, however, for floors where traffic 
is not too heavy. 

If the rug is to have knotted pile, 
Mrs. Morgan recommends the 
Ghiordes or Turkish knot. It is the 
strongest of the three commonly used 
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rug knots, being tied around two 
warp threads. Mrs. Morgan has found 
that many weavers don’t realize this 
is the same knot that is used in the 
Scandinavian rya and flossa rugs. The 
knot may be tied either from a butter- 
fiy (a small twist of yarn) and then 
cut to desired length or from short 
pre-cut lengths. The common method 
in Scandinavian countries is to use 
a butterfly of yarn to tie a row of 
knots, passing the yarn around a 
gauge bar between each knot to form 
loops. After a row of knots is tied, all 
loops are cut at once by drawing a 
sharp knife or razor along a slot on 
the top of the bar. If preferred, the 
loops may be left uncut. In rya rugs, 
the rows of knots are separated by 
several rows of plain weft, causing 
the pile to lie flat. The rows of knots 
in flossa rugs are close-set so the pile 
stands erect. Half-flossa rugs have 
pile alternating with plain 
woven background areas. 

The Sehna or Persian knot is tied 
around one warp and brought under 
the adjacent warp. By overlapping 
the knots, it is possible to get a thick- 
er pile, in which case, each adjacent 
knot begins with the second warp of 
the preceding knot. Though not cus- 
tomary, the Sehna knot may be tied 
around a gauge bar. 


areas 





Gauge bars, usually of steel, may 
he purchased from weaving supply 
houses or made to order in machine 
shops. They should be at least two 
inches longer than the width of the 
rug. Standard size makes a half-inch 
deep pile. For a longer pile, Mrs. 
Morgan recommends tying the knots 
individually. She prefers working 
with a gauge bar. 

Tufting is done by picking up loops 
in the weft to conform to a precon- 
ceived plan. Knitting needles are 
often used for small areas but Mrs. 
Morgan prefers working with a 
length of welding wire, two inches 
longer than the width of the rug and 
about the diameter of number 3 or 4 
knitting needle. 

Since it is difficult, especially for 
the beginner to visualize how the com- 
pleted rug will look, Mrs. Morgan 
advocates careful planning. This will 
save needless disappointment. She 
recommends making a full size draw- 
ing of the rug because a design done 
in small scale looks different when 
enlarged. This drawing may be used 
as the working cartoon, fastened 
under the warp as a guide while 
weaving the rug. Mrs. Morgan also 
likes to work out a section of the rug 
cn graph paper to determine how the 
knots will conform to the design, 
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counting one square for each knot. In 
the case of a repeat pattern, it is 
simplest to work out one complete 
unit. Finally, and most important, she 
emphasizes, is the need to make a 
sample about ten inches wide. 


The sample should be done in the 
yarns that are to be used for the rug 
so that the weaver can determine the 
relationship between yarn size and 
the closeness of the knots. Where the 
warp is set at 6 per inch, it is pos- 
sible that the yarn used for the knot- 
ting may not be coarse enough to pro- 
duce a thick pile. In that case, the 
weaver will find that doubling or 
tripling the strands would be more 
desirable. If the rug is to be half 
flossa, with background showing, a 
sample will help determine what type 
of background weft is best suited for 
the desired result. A fine weft will 
cover the warp completely whereas a 
coarse weft will expose the warp. 
Also, in a half-flossa rug, the pile 
will tend to spread out on to the back- 
ground. This should be taken ito 
consideration when planning the num- 
ber of knots in a given area so that 
the relationship between plain and 
pile areas is retained to conform to 
the design. A sample also gives the 
weaver opportunity, in the case of 
rya rugs, to determine exactly how 
many rows of weft are needed be- 
tween knotted rows to permit the pile 
to lie flat and yet cover the weft 
shots. 

It is almost impossible to give 
accurate figures on the amount of 
yarn required for a knotted rug since 
the depth of the pile, the number of 
knots per inch and whether the rug 
has solid pile or background areas 
showing will determine the figures. 
If the weaver will measure the yarn 
that goes into his sample, he will be 
best able to estimate the amount of 
yarn needed. It may be helpful to re- 
fer to the accompanying illustrations 
which give the amounts of yarn used 
by Mrs. Morgan for two of her rugs. 
She also gives the following figures 
for rugs using Swedish factory yarns: 
deep-pile flossa requires about 4 
pounds per square yard with 1% 
pounds for background weft; rya re- 
quires about 3’ pounds per square 
yard with 134 pounds for background 
weft. 


It is equally important to plan the 
design of a tufted rug, not only to 


prepare a drawing of the rug and 
work out the number of loops in a 
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unit on graph paper, but to ascertain 
the correct relationship between loops 
and sley. Otherwise the loops may 
not hold firmly and would tend to 
snag if the rug were subjected to 
heavy wear. The size of the loops 
and the amount of surface to be cov- 
ered will control the amount of yarn 
required. Directions for a tufted rug 
will be given below to serve as a 
guide in planning a similar rug. 

Mrs. Morgan prefers setting the 
warp in twill and treadling basket- 
weave, that is, 1, 2 and 3, 4. These 
rugs also may be woven on a 2-har- 
ness loom. 

In addition to the taut warp and 
firm beat, there are other technicali- 
ties which Mrs. Morgan lists to aid 
the weaver in achieving the best re- 
sults. She has found, especially for 
the beginner, that if the knots are 
tied to the very edge, the rug has a 
tendency to curl. To overcome this, 
she starts and ends the rows of knots 
on the fifth warp frorn each edge. 
Since a knot is thicker than a single 
weft shot, it is necessary to compen- 
sate or the edges wont be firm. 
There are two ways of doing this. 
One is the corded edge. This is done 
by passing the weft completely around 
the outside warp thread either at the 
beginning or end of each row. It isn’t 
important which end one chooses, but 
it should be done consistently to keep 
the edges even. 

The other method is the interlock- 
ing edge. For this it is necessary to 
double the warp in the first two dents 
at each edge. This method is frequent- 
ly used when the weaver wishes to 
have the edges a different color from 
the background weft, according to 
Mrs. Morgan. Two small stick shut- 
tles or butterflies of the desired yarn 
are prepared, one for each edge. 





A butterfly is made by winding one 
or two yards in a figure eight around 
the thumb and little finger, leaving 
the beginning end trailing. When the 


other end has been reached, it is 
wound around the center of the 
butterfly and tied. The first end, 
which was left trailing, is the end 
from which the weaver works. A 
similar butterfly of the yarn is also 
prepared to be used for the knots. 

When the warp is prepared and 
ready for weaving, the weaver starts 
off by weaving a hem. Or, if a fringe 
is preferred, only a few rows of weft 
are woven, after allowance is made 
for fringe. Because of the weight of 
the yarns, there is a tendency to pull 
in and this is particularly true of the 
hem. The knots in the body of the 
rug tend to hold the warp more near- 
ly parallel. To avoid drawing in, the 
weaver bubbles the weft. He does this 
by starting at the edge where the weft 
entered the shed and making a series 
of arcs in the weft, every fourth warp 
thread, counting only the warps in 
the top shed. After a few rows, this 
becomes automatic and it won’t be 
necessary to count the threads. When 
the hem is woven, a lease stick, or 
similar stick, is placed on the hem 
and the width of the rug is marked off 
with chalk to serve as a_ guide 
throughout the weaving. The weaver 
should check frequently to see that he 
is keeping the edges straight. 

When the hem allowance is woven, 
or two or three weft shots following 
the fringe allowance, the weaver is 
ready to begin tying knots. For the 
Ghiordes knot, with a closed shed, 
the gauge bar is placed on top of the 
warp, close to the web. Starting with 
the fifth warp thread from the left 
edge, the butterfly is passed beween 
the fifth and sixth warp threads, leav- 
ing a short end trailing. The yarn is 
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Above. Diagram for Ghiordes knot (called rya and flossa in Sweden) made 
with gauge bar. Below. Diagram for Sehna or Persian knot, with gauge bar. 
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carried under the fifth thread from 
right to left; over the fifth and sixth 
threads from left to right; under the 
sixth from right to left; under the 
gauge bar and up between the fifth 
and sixth threads. To start the second 
knot, the yarn is carried over the 
gauge bar; down between the seventh 
and eighth warps; under the seventh 
from right to left; over the seventh 
and eighth from left to right, under 
the eighth from right to left; under 
the gauge bar and up between the 
seventh and eighth threads. This is 
repeated across the rug, ending the 
knots with the fifth thread from the 
opposite edge. 

As each knot is tied, the butterfly 
should be held so that the knot is 
firm without stretching the yarn and 
care should be taken to keep the ten- 
sion even throughout the rug. 
(Another reason for making a 
sample.) After the row of knots ts 
completed, open the shed and insert 
the tabby shot, beating very hard. 
Then cut the pile, being certain the 
gauge bar is held so that each half of 
the cut loops will be the same length. 
If the corded edge is to be used, carry 
the background weft around the out- 
side warp thread. If the interlocking 
edge is to be used, insert the butter- 
Hy or small shuttle, previously pre- 
pared, into the shed at about the 
seventh thread from the edge, first 
having withdrawn the shuttle carry- 
ing the background weft between the 
fourth and fifth warp threads. Now, 
bring the butterfly up between the 
same fifth and fourth warp threads 
and close the shed. Carry the butter- 
fly over the third and fourth threads ; 
under the first and second; around 
the outside and over the first pair and 
under the second pair or third and 
fourth threads. Interlock the yarn on 
the butterfly with the main weft. 
After the next row of knots is tied, 
the weft is inserted into the shed be- 
tween the fourth and fifth warp 
threads and carried to the opposite 
edge where the same procedure is 
carried out to finish the opposite 
edge. 

In making the Sehna knot, the 
weaver begins as for the Ghiordes 
knot, but instead of carrying the 
butterfly over the sixth thread from 
left to right, it is carried under it, 
then under the gauge bar and up be- 
tween the sixth and seventh warp 
threads. To start the second knot, as 
in the Ghiordes knot, the butterfly is 
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Samples for tufted rugs, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4. Reading down. Chenille weft. 
Next two woven with roving. Bottom, 
a'ternate rows of two colors in roving 


loops. 


carried over the bar and down be- 
tween the seventh and eighth warp 
threads. 

If the pile is to stand erect as in 


the flossa technique, at least two 
background shots must be inserted 
between each row of knots. Make cer- 
tain the shed alternates on each suc- 
ceeding row of tabby. If the pile is to 
lie flat, as in the rya technique, the 
number of weft shots should meas- 
ure slightly less than the length of the 
pile. 

Since the warp is kept very taut, it 
is necessary to loosen the tension to 
see that the weaving conforms to the 
design. Where a simple geometric de- 
sign is used, as in the accompanying 
illustrations, Mrs. Morgan recom- 
mends measuring as well as counting 
the knots per inch. The beginner, es- 
pecially, is likely to vary his tension 
somewhat and may have to tie an ex- 
tra row of knots to keep the design 
units uniform. 

In checking the edges to see that 
they are straight, the weaver needs 
also to watch the bubbling of the 
background weft. If the arcs are too 
large, the rug will tend to ripple and 
if too shallow, the edges will draw 
in, so the weaver needs to determine 
the amount necessary to keep the 
edges even. 

When the weaver begins to wind 
the rug onto the cloth beam, there 
is likely to be a tension problem with 
a rug that has large alternating high 
and low areas, such as the uncut pile 
illustrated here. To compensate, the 
weaver may use several thicknesses of 
heavy paper or cardboard cut to fit 
the low areas and inserted in the low 
areas that are along the edges of the 
rug. Mrs. Morgan used copies of Life 
magazine for her rug. For the rug 
with the cut pile, she found that nar- 
row strips of paper, folded to equalize 
the thickness of the pile were ade- 
quate for the border 
along its edges. 

When the rug is completed and re- 
moved from the loom, the fringe may 
be tied to suit the inclination of the 
weaver. The rug that is to be hemmed 
needs to be stitched along the cut 
ends and finished off with rug tape, 
obtainable in rug departments. This 
is firmly whipped to the ends and 
hemmed back to the underside of the 
rug. 


narrow low 


Directions for weaving a rug like 
sample No. 2 in the set of samples 
for tufted rugs (sometimes called 
Canadian loop weave ) are as follows: 
Using carpet warp, set the warp up 
in twill and sley through a 12-dent 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Isabel Scott 
Fabrics 


American travelers who come home 
from abroad lamenting that fine hand- 
woven fabrics are not used in public 
buildings here as they are in many 
European countries, notably the 
Scandinavian, simply haven’t traveled 
much at home lately. Even a little ex- 
ploration—in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Texas cities, Florida hotels and shops, 
other resort areas, the steamships or 
airplanes on which the travelers may 
have crossed—will reveal a wealth of 
fine fabrics, handwoven or weaver- 
designed for power loom production, 
often in quantity for a specific project 
only. They provide a flexible as well 
as a decorative medium for many pur- 
poses in modern luxurious office in- 
teriors, as effective backgrounds for 
the enhancement of displays in lead- 
ing stores and specialty shops. Yards 
and yards of handsome fabrics aid in 
creating the desired atmosphere in 
hotels and restaurants. Important also 
is the use of fabrics as a relatively in- 
expensive, as well as a flexible ele- 
ment in difficult modernization pro- 
jects for the “dark dungeon-like in- 
teriors,” in 19th century office build- 
ings, so long considered the most 
suitable atmosphere for business and 
professional pursuits. Beautiful drap- 
eries, colorful upholstery and rugs are 
now accepted as therapeutically as 
well as aesthetically desirable in many 
hospitals and other institutions. All 
are worthy of observation and study. 


In the United States at present 
business and industry have become 
important patrons of the hand- 
weavers, as well as of other craftsmen, 


Reading down. Chenille Bar, one 
of the first Isabel Scott designs to be 
power woven. Cotton and rayon. Pro- 
duced m several colors. 


“Pristine.” An unusual handwoven 
casement weave in which warp 
threads of snow white ramie are 
crossed by closely woven weft bands 
of raw silk and ramie. 

Handwoven drapery fabric on 
“Lotus Warp,” designed by Kath- 
erine Choy of Isabel Scott Fabrics. 
Has soft hand and unusual draping 
quality. Texture achieved by weaving 
natural down tufted yarn with fine 
linen, cotton and rayon thread. 
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according to Louis Roberts, president 
of Isabel Scott Fabrics Corporation, 
New York. The present days recall 
the Renaissance when the great 
traders also were patrons of the ar- 
tists and craftsmen who provided no- 
table decoration for their palaces and 
trade centers. 

With the upsurge of “design con- 
sciousness” in the last few years, ar- 
chitects and their clients are now 
taking it for granted that exterior and 
interior design are equally important, 
that a building is more than an archi- 
tectural shell enclosing space. One 
eood interior design creates another, 
Mr. Robert declares, and there has 
been a sort of general ground swell in 
business and industry toward the idea 
that it is a good thing for everybody 
to work in pleasant, comfortable sur- 
roundings. Such surroundings, both 
many executives and interior design- 
ers declare, promote efficiency. 
Another more caustic commentator, 
however, viewing some of the more 
luxurious office interiors, says that 
while pleasant, all of it cannot be con- 
sidered exactly essential to the con- 
duct of the business. However, every- 
body seems to be having a wonderful 
time and handweavers and other 
craftsmen are finding new fields for 
their work. 

In New York, Isabel Scott fabrics 
are found in the new Wall Street 
offices of Goldman Sachs and Co., and 
in the First Boston Corporation, now 
established in the former J. P. 
Morgan and Co. Building at Broad 
and Wall Streets. 

In the new Raymond Loewy offices 

Reading down. Office for: vice- 
president in the new quarters of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation by 
Designs for Business, Inc. Desk and 
wall of rich rosewood, with wall 
planks selected for variation in shad- 
ing. Custom handwoven casements 
from Isabel Scott Fabrics and carpet- 
ing draw room together in final har- 
mony. 

Social room in the office and 
lounge building of the new Colomal 
Wilhiamsburg, Virginia, Metor House 
designed by Tom Lee Ltd. Powe) 
woven Isabel Scott Fabrics in black, 
brown and red. Handwoven wood 
blinds by Troptcraft. 

Office of the president of the Sim- 
mons Company, planned by Designs 
for Business, Inc., as both a working 
and a conference room. Handwoven 
custom fabrics from Isabel Scott. All 
furnishings custom designed. 
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yards of natural openwork casement 
cloth on traverses are used behind the 
glass corridor walls enclosing the cen- 
tral drafting area, and allowing a view 
of it from the executive reception 
room when they are pulled back. 


The Scott Surf casement of white 
linen and cotton traverses glass walls 
in the offices of Douglas Leigh, Inc., 
the firm designing some of Broad- 
way’s most spectacular electric signs. 
Bloom-Zeveloff Associates were the 
designers. 

Roosevelt Raceway’s luxurious res- 
taurant has many yards of two of the 
Willow casements. One is woven of 
raw silk in gold, rayon and linen in 
white and natural with a thin silver 
metallic yarn. The design is a slight 
plaid effect. The other is of linen, vis- 
cose and cotton in a plaid design, with 
2-inch stripes of olive green in the 
weft and light gray and natural stripes 
through warp and weft. Alyne 
Whalen, the architect, finds hand- 
weaves sympathetic in creating de- 
sired atmospheres. She herself is a 
weaver who at times has woven the 
samples for her own fabrics. 


Tom Lee chose Scott fabrics for the 
new motel near Colonial Williams- 
burg, Virginia, a building all in con- 
temporary style, the first for this his- 
toric area. 

Isabel Scott fabrics also were used 
in areas of Henry Kaiser’s Hawaiian 
Village Hotel, Waikiki Beach, Hono- 
lulu, chosen by designer-architect 
George Wright of Welton Becket. 

For the president’s office in the 
modernized quarters for The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Hartford, Connecticut, Peter 
Fraser, Jr., chose the ever-popular 
Tanglewood casement to use over 
Devereaux shutters and a gold and 
brown stripe for the Risom sofa. This 
interior is characterized as one of the 
“particularly uninhibited” office pro- 
jects, combining new and traditional 
materials. Tanglewood was used ear- 
lier in the office for the chairman of 
the board of the United States Steel 
Company, in their Pittsburgh build- 
ing, along with other Scott fabrics. 

In the new Ford Administration 
Office Building in Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, the W. B. Ford Design Corpo- 
ration of Detroit specified many of the 
Isabel Scott designs. 

Among department stores, for their 
own decorating schemes, Scott fabrics 
are in use in Jordan Marsh, Miami, 
Florida; Teich-Gettinger in Dallas 
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and Joske in San Antonio, Texas. 

This development of Isabel Scott 
Fabrics has come about in the ten 
years since Miss Scott produced her 
first designs on two old handlooms in 
a small studio at 87th Street and 
Third Avenue. Miss Scott, who as a 
child learned to weave in her native 
Scotland, later studied designing and 
weaving in New York and abroad and 
taught handweaving in several well- 
known schools in the United States. 
She brought to the new enterprise the 
results of intensive research in yarns 
and fabrics. 

Within a short time additional 
looms were in use. For three years all 
fabrics were handwoven. By that time, 
however, the demand for Miss Scott’s 
fabrics had increased, both in the cus- 
tom field and from others who wanted 
her designs but who were not in a 
position to pay for a handwoven fabric 
and who did not demand an exclusive 
design. By this time she had establish- 
ed a distinctive style, with almost 
classic quality, for her casement 
cloths, drapery and upholstery ma- 
terials. Most of them were woven of 
natural fibers, many in natural tones. 
Her open weaves were popular. 

The decision was then made to in- 
troduce three power woven fabrics 
and three handwoven casements were 
selected tor this purpose. The experi- 
ment was a success and from then on 
the power loom department of this 
firm was in operation. However, no 
fabrics were put in power production 
until they had first been introduced as 
handweaves, and this is still the policy 
of Isabel Scott Fabrics Corporation. 
In deciding upon power production 
of a fabric, two factors are important : 
first, the response aroused by the 
handwoven design ; second, the feasi- 
bility of transferring it to a power 
loom. While practically every hand- 

(Continued on page 57) 


Reading down. Handwoven uphol- 
stery of wool, silk and metallic gimp 
in exceptionally close weave called 
“Galaxy.” 

“Quatrain,” power woven, heavily 
textured upholstery with a quilted ef- 
fect, achieved by interlacing strands 
of yarn 1%” wide in either contrast- 
ing or closely related color combina- 
tions. In some raw silk and Jetspun 
is used, 

Handwoven upholstery of cotton, 
rayon and strips of wool felt on 
“Ginger Root” warp, designed by 
Katherine Choy. 
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Isn’t it strange that there are some 
things that are so very commonplace 
in our lives and yet, for some untold 
reason, seem so very mysterious and 
complicated? Such a thing in our 
weaving lives is a draft. Perhaps it is 
because it looks rather mysterious that 
we tend to think of it as something 
more complicated than it really is. 
There is nothing actually mysterious 
about a draft and nothing very com- 
plicated about reading or writing one. 

A draft is merely the directions for 
weaving a specified piece of cloth. It 
is a sort of recipe that, instead of be- 
ing written out in long and compli- 
cated phrases and sentences, is writ- 
ten in a very simple picture language. 
A few black spots on a scrap of 
squared paper can tell a more easily 
understood story than pages of words. 

In their attitude toward drafts, 
weavers seem to divide themselves 
into three groups. First, there is the 
vast majority who when they meet a 
draft accept it quite as a matter of 
fact; they shake hands with it and 
murmur a “I’m glad to know you” 
sort of greeting. This majority divides 
further into two sections; some file 
the draft away in a corner of their 
minds for possible future use and 
others eagerly cultivate its acquaint- 
ance by putting it on their looms im- 
mediately and so decide for them- 
selves how interesting it is—or isn’t. 

There is a small group who doesn’t 
know drafts very well and perhaps is 
just a little bit afraid to try something 
new, typified by the weaver who said 
to me in a disdainful tone, “I never 
bother with drafts—you see I’m 
a contemporary weaver.” I really 
wanted to refer her to Mr. Webster 
for the meaning of contemporary, but 
instead I asked her how she set up her 
loom. When she said she always 
threaded 1-2-3-4, I wanted to ask her 
if that did not constitute a threading 
draft. 

Then there is the third group—it 
is a small group, too. To these 
weavers a draft is something like a 
museum piece. It is a definite entity ; 
it must not be tampered with; it has 
no other form; it means only one 
thing and it is something to be col- 
lected as we might collect cups or 
stamps or old letters and autographs. 

There really is fun in collecting old 
drafts, partly for the patterns they 
represent and partly for the form in 
which they are written. We will leave 
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By BERTA FREY 
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Fig. 1. Some methods of writing 
the simplest form of 4-harness draft. 
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What iS a Draft? the patterns for a future time and now 


consider the forms of drafts. 

The most common method of writ- 
ing a draft today is a comparatively 
new one. When we remember how 
many thousands of years old weaving 
really is and how long it was before 
it had a written language, we can ap- 
preciate how very new our method of 
writing is. We use squared paper and 
fill in the squares—one black square 
represents one warp thread drawn 
through the eye of a heddle. One row 
of squares represents harness No. 1, 
the next row represents harness No. 
2; and so with each successive row 
for as many harnesses as we wish to 
use—or wish that we could use. It is 
only in the past 30 years or so that 
our squared paper has become the 
cheap and plentiful commodity that it 
is. This approximately parallels the 
revival of handweaving in America. 
Since we are so accustomed to seeing 
drafts written on squared paper, we 
tend to think of this as the only 
method of writing a draft. We do not 
question the use of an X instead of 
a square—perhaps we think of that as 
a handwritten page instead of a print- 
ed one. 

A complete draft will show the 
order of threading or of drawing in 
our warp, it will show the tie-up and 
it will show the order of treadling. 
We have somehow fallen into the 
habit of thinking of a draft as only 
the part that shows the order of 
threading the heddles. Possibly this is 
the most important part, for usually 
a draft suggests its own tie-ups and 
the treadling is a matter for the imagi- 
nation and creativeness of the weaver. 
At any rate, for now, let us think only 
of the threading draft and become ac- 
quainted with it in some of its older 
and perhaps less familiar forms. 

Figure 1 shows scme methods of 
writing the simplest form of a 4-har- 
ness draft. A and B are perhaps the 
most widely used and most familiar 
forms used today. Americans are 
more likely to write 1-2-3-4 to desig- 
nate harnesses reading from the bot- 
tom up, while it is a bit more usual to 
find the 1-2-3-4 for the harnesses 


Original draft from an early Amer- 
ican collection. No designation as to 
whether threading or treadling. Called 
“Compass and Double Square,” mod- 
ern weavers have developed interpre- 
tations of it. 
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reading down in European drafts. 
This makes absolutely no difference in 
the finished fabric and only occas- 
sionally by accident does it make a 
difference in the way the harnesses are 
actually threaded. 


Many weavers use X’s instead of 
the filled in squares. It is a quicker 
method of writing and is neater than 
sloppily filled in squares. But again, 
it makes no difference on the loom. 
Sometimes, as at D, we use various 
symbols to designate different sizes or 
different colors of warp yarns. 

The four drafts on the right are 
older methods of writing the same 
draft and possibly less familiar to 
modern weavers. At E, each little 
vertical line in a space has the same 
meaning as a full square, whether fill- 
ed in with a black area or with an X. 


At F, G, and H we have lines instead 
of spaces to represent the heddle 
frames. At F small vertical lines 


cross the harness or frame lines to 
show where a warp is placed. At G 
there are diagonal lines and contin- 
uous ones rather than short ones. This 
method is often found in drafts for 8- 
harness twills and for satin weaves. 
These three methods—F, F, and G— 
are very economical in the use of 
paper. Long drafts can be written 
clearly and easily in a much shorter 
space than the squares of the first four 
drafts. 

At H is a form of draft often found 
in Scandinavian books. Occasionally 
old American drafts are found that 
are written in this method. When we 
look at this draft, we can easily see 
where the term Loom Music origi- 
nated. 

The old drafts that come to light 
today are interesting for the paper on 
which they are written. Sometimes 
they are written on letter paper but 
more often on a scrap of blank paper 
torn from the back of a book, some- 
times on the margin of a newspaper 
or on a piece of wrapping paper. 
Paper was a luxury and had to be 
conserved very carefully in the first 
half of the 19th century, and in some 
localities even till very recent times. 
In the Winter 1954-1955 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman on page 4 
are shown two drafts from Weaver 
Rose. There are several interesting 
things about these two drafts. They 
are written on lines rather than on 
squares and I’m sure that Weaver 
Rose drew the lines himself, for the 
lines are not all over the sheet as they 
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Original drafts by Weaver Rose of Rhode Island f 








from the collection of the 


















































late Dr. George E. Pariseau. Above, “Peoneys and Roses in the Wilderness.” 
Below, “Salleys Fancey W. H. H. Rose 1912.” 
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Fig. 2. A, Old method of writing 
for part of this draft. 
Fig. 3. Modern form, section 


e+ 


“Peoneys and Roses.” 











B, present form 


“Compass & Double Square.” 


Fig. 4. Old & new forms, section of draft, 1832. 


would have been on a ruled tablet. 

For more 
top draft has been copied at A of 
Figure 2. This is the one with the 
highly romantic name of Peoneys and 
in the Wilderness. Beginning 
at the arrows and reading to the left, 
on harness lines 2 and 1, he has writ- 
ten 1-2-3-4-5-6 and then a separating 
line is drawn. Each group of 4 or 6 
warp ends is enclosed between bars. 
This was evidently to help in counting 
and as a check to prevent mistakes 
while threading or drawing in the 
warp. It is not a bad idea for it keeps 
each group in a natural unit. A more 
modern method of threading 10 ends 
at a time regardless of their harnesses 


“asy reading, part of the 


Roses 


might be confusing at times. The draft 


has been translated to present day 
form at B of Figure 2. 
Weaver Rose was evidenly not a 


man in a rut. The first draft is writ- 
ten as most drafts are threaded— 
from right to left. But look at Salley’s 
Fancey. It is written from left to 
right as one normally writes words. 
Of course, this does not make any 
difference in the actual threading nor 
in the finished fabric. Probably both 
were actually threaded from the right 
because it is less awkward for the 
hands, but a draft may be written 
from either direction. He was prob- 
ably in a hurry when he wrote Sal- 
ley’s Fancey for not only is it faster 
to write from that direction, but also 
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instead of writing out 1-2-3-4-5-6 he 
resorts to shorthand, writing 1-6. 

A draft that has been of much in- 
terest to readers was first published 
in Handweaver & Craftsman in the 
Summer 1952 issue. It is called Com- 
pass and Double Square. It is a most 
unusual draft for it is written verti- 
cally instead of horizontally as most 
drafts are. The interpretation as given 
by Mrs. Louis L. Hooper of Keene, 


New Hampshire, in the fall 1953 
issue is probably the one originally in- 
tended. Translated to read: 3-4, 4 xs; 
3-2, 4 xs; 3-4, 4 xs; 3-2, 4 xs; 1-2, 
4 xs; 1-4, 4 xs, it looks like the trea- 
dling drafts we used to use some 30 
years ago (and as some still do write 
them). But we can write it in a draft 
on squared paper as at Figure 3: 
Only a small portion is shown. 
Another old method of writing a 


draft, and one that shows dramatically 
the economy practiced in the use of 
paper is a fragment from a draft dated 
1832. At A of Figure 4 is a copy of a 
small portion of the draft and below 
it is the draft as we might write it 
today. Notice also that 1 and 3 are next 
to each other and that 2 and 4 are ad- 
jacent. This spoils our usual tabby 
and it certainly is not a draft for 
M’s and ©’s. That is another story. 





Fabrics by members of the Ta- 
coma, Washington, Weavers’ Guild. 
Above: center—cotton table cloth in 
red and white squares, 20/2 cotton, 


2 threads used for one: mats I. to r.— 
warp, miscellaneous novelty yarns in 
weft, natural plastic 
multiple warp of various 
weights linen, browmns and tans; 10/2 
cotton, black and white alternating 
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greens, color 


straw: 


with a little metallic, warp and weft 
the same; warp, No. 30 white mer- 


cerized crochet cotton, weft, white 
rug cotton with yellow borders, 
crackle weave; warp, miscellaneous 


novelty yarns, weft, plastic straw. 
Below |. to r—checks in browns 
and tans of various weights wool; 
coat material, multiple warp, nubby 
mohair, brown worsted, luster natural 


to beige worsted, camel hair, raw 
silk; drapery 20/2 cotton im autumn 
shades of green and gold; blue suit 
material, rayon warp and nubby silk 
noile weft; linen upholstery, 20/2 
natural linen and skipper blue linen 
ratine weft; plaid tablecloth, 20/2 
linen in natural, aqua, rose and yel- 
low; shirt material, Kara fleece, 
stripes of black, aqua and rose. 
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Tacoma Weavers Guild 


By MRS. LEWIS JEKLIN 


It was in 1935 that interest in 
handweaving was created in Tacoma, 
Washington, through a demonstration 
of the craft by the late Mrs. Margaret 
Bergman, who was the mother of 
weaving in the Northwest. 

Eight interested women met at the 
home of Mrs. C. G. Jennings to dis- 
cuss the possibility of forming a 
Weaver’s Guild and to make plans for 
bringing Mrs. Bergman to Tacoma as 
their inspiration and instructor. 

One of the leading department 
stores at that time had space avail- 
able for a studio and kindly cooper- 
ated by permitting our use of that 
room. 

Mrs. Bergman brought in several 
of her looms, which her husband had 
made, and classes ins handweaving 
were established. The Tacoma 
Weaver's Guild was organized, the 
first in the Northwest. Monthly meet- 
ings were held in this downtown 
studio and the membership grew. 
Mrs. Bergman had pieces of her 
handweaving, some of them woven in 
Sweden before she came to America, 
and shared these with us. Then we 
also were fortunate to have had Miss 
Grace Denny from the University of 
Washington bring some extremely 
old and highly valuable pieces to us 
with explanations concerning them. 
Miss Blanche Stevens, at that time 
instructor at the College of Puget 
Sound and a member of our guild, 
shared with us some lovely old Scan- 
dinavian pieces which she had 
brought from her travels in Europe. 

The members were learning much 
about various techniques, and in their 
second year felt they were ready to 
exhibit their work to the public. Ac- 
cordingly, a 5-day exhibit was set up 
with prizes for oustanding and orig- 
inal pieces of handweaving. Also the 
public was invited to bring old and 
foreign pieces of weaving and many 
lovely pieces were loaned to us for 
display. 

In 1939 we were given space in the 
Hobby Hall of the Western Wash- 
ington Fair where we had an excel- 
lant display of handweaving and a 
multi-harness Bergman loom on 
which we demonstrated weaving. This 
display was awarded a bronze medal 
by the Fair Association. 

The following year a section for 
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handweaving was provided in the 
Women’s Building and a new section 
added to their Premium Book. Today 
this section is one of the most popular 
at the fair and the handweaving dis- 
played has steadily improved over the 
years. 

Our Guild has provided volunteer 
workers who, for several years have 
kept the looms dressed for American 
Lake Veterans Hospital, Cushman 
Indian Hospital and the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital. 

For a few years after the downtown 
studio was given up our monthly 
meetings were held in the homes of 
our members. The homes were out- 
grown and for a while we were shift- 
ed around a bit, until a beautiful new 
public library was built. There we 
have a lovely, and we hope, a perma- 
nent home in the Fireplace Room. It 





The tapestry illustrated was woven 
by Miss E. Van der Goot of Koog 
Old Zahn, Holland, a weaver who 
has been spending several months in 
the United States. The design is a 
scene in her garden which lies along 
a river. A raft is shown at the foot of 
the garden. Natural colors are used as 
much as possible, with yarns of her 
own dyeing. Miss Van der Goot is 
an expert dyer, as well as a weaver 
and spinner. She dyed many of the 





is entirely adequate for our needs with 
a small kitchen where we may make 
our tea or coffee to serve with our 
lunches which each member brings 
for herself. We even have room to 
entertain at small teas at style shows. 

We have acquired a small library 
which is housed in our room and open 
to our members each month, at no 
charge. 

Our day begins at 10 A.M. with 
an hour of study. For the past two 
years this study has had to do with 
techniques, and helps for beginning 
weavers of whom we have had sev- 
eral. This year we are studying fibers, 
natural and synthetic, with the sub- 
ject presented by various members. 

At 11 A.M. our business meeting 
is conducted and lasts one hour, and 
at the end of which comes our month- 
ly display of the weaving done by our 
members. 

From 12 to 1 is our luncheon hour 
when the main topic of conversation 


(Continued on page 54) 


yarns used to mend tapestries in the 
Amsterdam Museum. She has taught 
weaving at different times. She spins 
native wools, since Holland has ex- 
cellent sheep. During World War II 
spinning was a great resource since 
handspun yarn could be exchanged 
for food. There are handweavers in 
Holland but no weavers’ organiza- 
tions exist such as those in the United 
States and there is not a wide ac- 
quaintance among these craftsmen. 
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Southern California Guild Conference 
By KATHARINE A. BARRETT 


The first annual Southern Cali- 
fornia Handweavers Conference and 
Exhibit will be held March 22-23 in 
the Municipal Auditorium and Wilton 
Hotel, Long Beach, sponsored by the 
Southern California Handweavers 
Guild. This guild, with a membership 
of more than 500, is the largest organ- 
ized group of weavers in the United 
States. The purpose of the conference 
is to stimulate interest in handweaving 
and to show the scope and achieve- 
ments of California weavers. While 
all weavers in California are invited 
to participate, it is expected that indi- 
viduals and groups in the area south 
of and including San Luis Obispo 
County will be especially well repre- 
sented. 

Exhibit space will be available for 
professional and hobby weavers, 
guilds, occupational therapists, adult 
education classes and classes from pub- 
lic and private schools. Commercial 
exhibits also will be included. Prizes 
will be given in many classifications as 
well as many special awards, includ- 
ing for work by children under 14. 

The executive chairman of the exhi- 
bition is Dorothea Hulse, 827 South 
New Hampshire, Los Angeles, and the 
co-ordinating and exhibit chairman 
Mary E. Snyder, 256 East Orange, 
Pasadena. Mrs. Rebecca Scott is presi- 
dent of the guild. 


The Saturday program will include 
a lecture by a nationally known speak- 
er, a fashion show luncheon at the 
Wilton Hotel, and many demonstra- 
tions. Attendance is limited to those 
paying the conference fee. The Sun- 
day session will be open to the public 
for a small fee. 

It is expected that the Atwater Col- 
lection of drafts, samples and a variety 
of other material assembled by the late 
Mary Meigs Atwater will be on dis- 
play. Purchased by the Guild for $2,- 
000, to which other weavers’ groups 
have contributed, the collection is now 
being cleaned, identified, classified, 
mounted and prepared for permanent 
exhibition by guild members. Addi- 
tional material, including a foot locker 
filled with Mrs. Atwater’s original 
drafts, recently has been received from 
Mrs. Atwater’s daughter. Mrs. Charles 
Luckman is chairman of committee in 
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charge of this work. Mrs. Hulse was 
chairman of the fund raising commit- 
tee. 


One of the very delightful endeav- 
ors of the Guild grew out of the need 
to raise money for the Atwater 
Memorial Fund. A series of four 


weaving tours was arranged for which 
a nominal fee was charged. Members 
opened their homes to display how they 
had used the products of their looms 
and where they had woven them. Many 
wore garments they had woven and 
made. Some firms, producing or mer- 





White wool twill dress woven and 
worn by Mrs. Harry Burnett. Warp 
and weft, 2/26 white wool. Line 
check in warp and weft spaced every 
two inches, one black and white 
novelty spun rayon alternating with 
one shining white rayon novelty. Set 
24 to the inch. 


chandising handwoven textiles, opened 
their sales rooms and displayed stock 
seldom seen by the layman. Instructors 
in weaving decorated their studios 
with the handwork of their students 
and had weaving in progress for the 
visitors. Tea was served at the last 
place on the tour. The homes were 
planned, as far as possible, to be in 
fairly close proximity, but one tour 
covered a distance through the San 
Gabriel and Pomona Valleys of about 
one hundred miles. 

A Guild exhibition at the conference 
will take the place of the annual exhibi- 
tion held in Plummer Park in the 
spring for the last few years. Last year 
several thousand people attended the 
2-day show. These shows have been 
non-competitive, designed to present 
as wide a variety of members’ work as 
possible, with special exhibitions from 
the different areas into which the large 
membership is divided. The color 
wheel formed of stoles woven by board 
members and a 10-yard sampler of 
2-harness techniques attracted un- 
usual attention. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
will have a Gift Mart at the Confer- 
ence to which each member will con- 
tribute at least one article. Many items 
will be on sale here, for the benefit of 
the Guild treasury, including yarns and 
some weaving equipment. Samples 
from drafts in The Tie-Up, the Guild 
bulletin, will be sold for 25 cents each. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
was started in the Guild’s second year, 
1946-1947, when it had become evi- 
dent that the nominal membership fee 
would not cover expenses, especially 
since the membership soon outgrew 
members’ homes as a meeting place. It 
was decided to hold an exhibit and sale 
of handweaving which that year 
brought in $65. Mrs. Cletus B. Green 
was president when the committee 
was organized and it has continued 
under her effective chairmanship. The 
committee has articles on sale at every 
meeting and at special events. Income 
helps to provide rent for the meeting 
quarters, pays the expenses of The 
Tie-Up and other printing and covers 
the expenses of the Guild’s social serv- 
ice program which has been an expand- 
ing one. 

Recently a pair of cabinets on big 
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Draft for drapery by Mr. and Mrs. 
Straith-Miller. 


casters has been built to serve as 
counter and storage space for the 
stock. Six bins hold yarn sorted as to 
color. There is a cash drawer and 
drawers for small articles and papers, 
as well as a fold-away bulletin board. 
There is a drop leaf on one end of each 
cabinet which, when raised, serves as a 
counter between the cabinets. The 
cabinets are built so that they may be 
rolled into the elevator and stored in 
the basement of the hotel where the 
Guild meets. Although these cabinets 
were costly, they permit those on the 
committee to set up their stock and put 
it away in just a matter of minutes. 
They can be moved across the city to 
the yearly exhibits and are a valuable 
asset to the Guild’s smooth running. 

The Guild social service program in- 
cludes many hospitals and institutions 
in the area. Mrs. Lyndall E. King is 
the chairman this year. It was initiated 
by Mrs. Hulse, a former therapist, 
when she was president in 1955 and 
put in operation in the various welfare 
agencies by Mrs. Dorothea Phillips. 
Members have piled up a staggering 
number of hours in the last year as 
shown in the following compilation 
from The Tie-Up: 

From the social service report of 
the Southern California Hand- 
weavers Guild, Inc., Los Angeles: 
The following hours of service have 
been donated to different institutions 
by Guild members during the past 
year; Mrs. Enid Aldwell, 17 hours at 
Childrens Convalescent, a new facili- 


Above. Drapery in crackle weave 
designed and woven by Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis M. Straith-Miller. Warp, No. 
5 dark gray pearl cotton. Weft, tabby 
same as warp, pattern of medium 
rayon boucle, light gray. Set 20 per 
inch. 

Below. Damask towel, 2-block, 10- 
harness, by Natalie White. Warp, 
40/2 bleached linen, weft 40/2 rust 
linen. Set 40 per inch. 
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ty; Miss K. Barrett, approximately 
300 hours, Pasadena Girls Club; 
Florence Burtchaell, 270 hours, Napa 
State Hospital. Over a period of 
years Mrs. Burtchaell has given 3,- 
300 hours to this service. Alberta 
King’s group of six members, 63 
hours, Sister Kenny Hospital; Mrs. 
Lyndall E. King, 84 hours, General 
Hospital; Helen Kolts, 490 hours 
at Long Beach Veterans Administra- 
tion, also 512 hours, Rancho Los 
Amigos—total 1,072 hours. Lillian 
Kringel, 560 hours, Rancho Los 
Amigos; and at Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Sawtelle, Esther Feldman, 
approximately 240 hours, May Die- 
terich, approximately 240 hours, 
Norman McCartney 208 hours. The 
Guild wishes to thank Mr. T. Kolts 
for making the five counters which 
were distributed to various hospitals. 
There have been other services do- 
nated by other members of which 
we do not have the record, neverthe- 
less the Guild wishes to thank them 
all as well as the above for their 
generous contributions of their time. 
These services reflect much credit 
upon our Guild as a whole. Dorothea 
M. Hulse, Chairman. 


Much of the work in the therapy 
wards consists of warping and dressing 
looms but some instruction also is 
given. Many satisfactions arise from 
helping handicapped persons. One 
burly Negro who could hardly push 
down the treadles from his wheel chair 
is now able to walk, pushing his chair. 
He was proud of a knitting bag he had 
woven and wished to pay for it. He 
was persuaded to accept it, and later 
sent it with an attractive card to his 
wife. Weavers sometimes find it hard 
not to help too much ; they must realize 
that all work is directed toward re- 
educating damaged muscles even if 
sometimes the end product is not par- 
ticularly skilful. Weavers who help in 
this program often give parties for the 
patients to help break monotonous 
days. Sometimes dismaying situations 
arise—one youngster gaily cut off her 
finished project and then carefully 
rolled back the entire warp onto the 
back beam, emptying reed and hed- 
dles. This sometimes happens in psy- 
chopathic wards. 


The Guild’s regular program in the 
last year has been unusually success- 
ful. Not only have the monthly after- 
noon meetings been well attended but 
the morning workshops, for which a 
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Paul C, Wilson wearing twill sport 
jacket. Warp, black and gray wool 
sleyed 2 to a dent in 10-dent reed. 
Weft, same as warp with shot of red 
wool every 2 inches. 4-harness, trea- 
dled broken twill. Mrs. Wilson tailor- 
ed the jacket. Tie with warp of black 
silk, weft black wool, woven tabby ex- 
cept for rosepath bands of red wool. 


$2 fee is charged, have been self- 
supporting. 

For the December program last year 
members brought aprons, Christmas 
decorations and cards for exhibition. 
The program was given by a group of 
exchange students from Pasadena 
High School who presented Christmas 
customs and songs of their various 
countries. 

Speakers and workshop leaders are 
drawn both from Guild members and 
outside specialists. Among interesting 
workshop meetings this last year have 
been: Twills, Tweeds and W oolens by 
A. J. Howie ; Silk by George H. Wade, 
Jr.; Book Binding, using handwoven 
fabrics by Mrs. Cletus B. Green; 
Basic Elements of Design by Mary 
Snyder; Creative Designing with 
Color and Texture by Dorothea 
Hulse ; Finger W eaving by Ataloa, an 
American Indian; Swedish Tech- 
niques by Ingeborg Longbers and 


Karen Haakonsen Melander. 

Active membership in the Guild is 
confined to those living in the southern 
ten counties of California. Members 
outside that area may become associ- 
ate members and many from other 
states are members. The Tie-Up is is- 
sued ten times a year to members in 
good standing. The editorial board this 
year consists of Mrs. Jean Crary, 
chairman, Mrs. Alice Tucker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis M. Straith-Miller. Miss 
Bertha Marshall, 2651 Waverly Drive, 
Los Angeles 39, is corresponding 


secretary. 


Guild 
Activities 


The Yarmouth County and Fort 
Anne Weavers Guilds of Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada, met with such success as 
sponsors of the first Western Nova 
Scotia Exhibition and Sale, that they 
are now working on plans for this 
year. Held at the District Community 
Center at Annapolis Royal, the ex- 
hibition attracted many visitors, in- 
cluding a considerable number from 
the United States. A wide variety of 
weaving and other crafts was shown, 
with room settings attracting favora- 
ble attention. 

One of the most active Guilds is 
the Magic Weavers Guild of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, which sponsored a suc- 
cessful workshop last spring with stu- 
dents from several Oklahoma com- 
munities, Kansas, and San Antonio, 
Texas. Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser was 
director and the group met at the 
YWCA camp near Tulsa. Study of 
summer-and-winter weave took up 
most of the time. The Guild holds two 
all-day meetings a month, one busi- 
ness and one a “work meeting” to 
which every member who has a small 
loom brings it with work in progress. 
These looms are used to test materials, 
colors, patterns and everything else 
necessary before putting a project on 
a large loom. Problems and means of 
solving them are presented by the 
group. The Guild has prepared an 
exchange exhibit, which contains a 
few examples of what not to do. They 
still believe in Mrs. Atwater’s ad- 
monition to keep all hideous sam- 
ples. The Guild owns a loom which 
is used for demonstrations, teaching 
and renting to Guild members. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Siminoff 
Textiles 


By BLANCHE C. TRAYER 


Prize winning textiles from exhibi- 
tions in the United States and abroad 
are included in Eighteen Years with 
Siminoff, now at the Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, Art Center, which will continue 
through January 31. Frances Siminoff 
of El Cerrito, California, has been 
widely recognized for the originality 
and versatility of her handwoven fab- 
rics, for the richness and permanence 
of her colors and her successful use 
of metallics as well as her use of un- 
usual yarns. Her new “third dimen- 
sional” designs are included in this ex- 
hibition along with examples of im- 
portant commissions for architects and 
decorators. 











Screen in background of natural linen, chenille, twisted copper. Weft of 
linen, jute, Lurex, bamboo slits. Table mats of linen and cotton warp in 
celadon green. Weft, celadon slub linen, yellow linen stripes. 


The original screens done for Frank 
Lloyd Wright for the Arizona desert 
home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wooden III are of interest. For these 
screens Siminoff combined unusual 
desert cactus wood, sequah and hand 
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corded rope, braided jute, mauve 
chenille, gray rayon, copper wire and 
native desert fibers. This screen was 
on tour for 18 months with a traveling 
exhibition in the United States spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 


Siminoff in her studio, Upholstery 
fabrics in background. 


Arts. 

A chasuble and vestments for St. 
Paul’s chapel at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, have been attracting 
much attention. The vestments are 
made from a textured fabric woven 
of white and gold and required two 
years to finish. The Paulist Cross of 
Father Kutchera’s order is embro der- 
ed in French gold thread and beaded 
with metallic sequins and pearls. 

Siminoff fabrics are used for the 
skirt and inside jacket lining of a suit 
by Rhoda Pack, nationally known de- 
signer of leather, shown here for the 
first time. Her fabrics wi:l be used in 
several more of the Pack garments 
which will be shown in her annua! 
spring fashion show. 

The larger part of the collection con- 
sists of drapery and upholstery ma- 
terials, fabrics for screens, shoshis, 
table mats, lampshades and bedspreads 
designed to harmonize with other ob- 
jects of handcraft in modern home 
decoration. She is equally at home with 
apparel fabrics. 

Duplicate fabrics of those that won 
awards last year at an exhibition at 
the Eckstein Gallery in Rome are in- 
cluded along with pieces shown at the 
Broni Gallery in Paris. Weavers from 
other countries were represented in 
these shows. 

Siminoff will give a course in color 
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and home dyeing at the Art Center for 
six weeks beginning January 29. She 
is an expert in dyeing and her colors 
are the result of her combinations of 
yarns and colors, along with the metal- 
lics. All gold, copper and silver threads 
are processed so that the metal will not 
tarnish or change color. 

Following the Richmond exhibition 
Siminoff textiles will be shown at the 
Daziel Hatfield Gallery in the Ambas- 
sador Hotel at Los Anzeles. Shoshis, 
table linen, uphoistery and drapery will 
be featured. In her first exhibit at this 
gallery, her textiles were hung along 
with paintings by Degas, Vlamink, 
Millard Sheets and other well-known 
artists. Pottery by Gertrude and Otto 

Fabric -vith warp of nubby gray 
cotton ani rayon, weft of gray and 
yellow slub linen. Applique of heavier 
twisted gray rayon worked in with 
fabric on the loom. 
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Vestment for St. Paul’s Chapel, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Natzler and glass by Glen Lukens were 
shown at the same time. 

Siminoff majored in history at the 
University of California where she 
also studied art, before she visited in 
Europe in 1954. She was greatly in- 
fluenced by the handcraft of Spain, 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries. 

The technique of Siminoff’s third 
dimensional textiles creates the ap- 
pearance of depth. This is achieved 
through the use of different values of 
the same color. She uses complemen- 
tary colors which also gray down the 
colors rather than starting with colors 
already grayed and combination of 
primary and secondaries. Dominance 
of one color over another of the reced- 
ing and ascending colors helps to 
achieve the effect. Color through tex- 
tural depth is developed as well as 
color variations. 

One of her most interesting com- 
missions was a wedding present for 
Queen Elizabeth II given by members 
of the British Embassy staff in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She wove a dozen place 
mats and napkins of Irish linen and 
French gold. 

Jean Varda, noted painter and col- 
lage artist, now on tour in Europe is 
showing a number of collages done 
with Siminoff textiles in New York, 
Paris, London, Rome and Madrid 
galleries. 

She has made interesting shoshi 
screens in cooperation with Nobo Kit- 

(Continued on pege 52) 








Raffia 


‘Tapestries 
By JOSEPHINE DEL DEO 


When I landed on the island of 
Forio d’Ischia off Italy in November 
of 1953 I had no idea that I would 
be able to find materials there suita- 
ble for making tapestries. Almost as 
soon as I set foot on the cobbled 
streets, however, my eye was attract- 
ed by the huge bunches of natural raf- 
fia which hung outside most of the 
alimentari and colori shops of the 
town. I discovered that the people 
here carried on a fairly large home 
industry making baskets from this 
rafha and that in almost every home 
more than one woman of the family 
was thus employed in her spare time. 
Although their designs were clever 
and their skill in execution as nearly 
perfect as a handmade product will 
allow, I felt (as a weaver) that there 
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Mrs. Del Deo at work on her improvised tapestry frame. 


was more that could be done with this 
material. 

I began to consider the possibilities 
of rafha as a tapestry medium and 
since no other threads were available 
on the island, its coarse, heavy tex- 
ture began to appeal to me more 
strongly each day. At last I discover- 
ed several stores which sold coiored 
raffa as well as the bleached and 
natural raffa and this discovery re- 
solved any doubts as to my course of 
action. 

I began at once to set up my loom 
for work. When I say “set up the 
loom” I tried to find something that 
would serve the purpose of a loom 
as nothing on this remote island in 
the Mediterranean seemed to resem- 
ble anything that could be called a 
loom. Together, my husband and I 
unearthed a Salvation Army poster 
with a strong wooden frame that 
seemed an appropriate size for the 
first work I had in mind. I nailed the 
frame on four sides at about 34” in- 
tervals with large-headed tacks. 


Center panel of the screen, on fol- 
lowing page. 


Warping the loom the short way, I 
tied the raffia strands together to give 
a continuous thread, making sure al- 
ways that the heavy knots fell on the 
frame near the nails. It was impossi- 
ble, of course, to maintain a great deal 
of tension with this method of warp- 
ing but I intended to keep the texture 
coarse and large so this was not too 
much of a problem. When I was 
ready to cross the warp, I hesitated 
a bit as to the exact technique to use. 
I knew I could not possibly stick to 
any of the orthodox tapestry stitches 
as my medium would not allow the 
interlocking, dove-tailing, or split 
techniques common for tapestries of 
the past. I had in mind an experiment 
which would combine the approach of 
a painter and that of a weaver. 

From several color sketches I had 
made of the town of Forio, I chose 
one to use as the basis for my first 
tapestry. As soon as I began weaving, 
I discovered that my sketch was far 
too detailed for the bulky raffia and 
so I immediately began to simplify 
the entire design to make it more 
suitable for my materials. I did not 
attempt a strict adherence to the car- 
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Figure 1. Orange tree tapestry. 


toon, but tried instead to let the na- 
ture of my medium dictate my pro- 
cedure. I worked from bottom to 
top on this first design, building all 
areas parallel to each other in the 
traditional tapestry manner. In cer- 
tain areas, | experimented with tex- 
tures, making knot stitches to indicate 
a rock wall, for instance, or alternat- 
ing dark and light for the formation 
of a brick wall. With the curved nee- 
dle that the women of Forio use to 
make their baskets, I and 
out of my crude tapestry every day 
for three weeks. I experimented con- 


wove in 


stantly with solid color areas to indi- 
cate the buildings of the town against 
combination color areas to indicate 
the planes in back of the town and 
the slopes of the mountain. I found 
that the finished product was strong 
but more complicated than I had in- 
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tended. I therefore resolved to simpli- 
fy my next tapestry even further 
and, choosing an orange tree in our 
back yard, I made new sketches. 

In the weaving of the orange tree 
tapestry (Figure 1) I employed an- 
other approach altogether. First of all, 
my working sketches were confined 
that could be 
more easily in raffia. 


carried out 
Secondly, I 
strung the warp in the opposite direc- 
tion from the first tapestry and laid 
in all the solid color areas before start- 
ing the tree itself. The third and most 
definite departure, however, was the 
weaving of the tree. Here, instead 
of building parallel areas, I embroid- 
ered over a basic cross-hatch of the 


to ideas 


Raffia screen, madonna and child in 
center, with medallians adapted from 
ancient tiles. Mrs. Del Deo at right. 


warp and weft in order to give the 
branches of the tree more authentic 
form and direction. Added to this, I 
used color as a painter does to indi- 
cate highlights and shadow which 
give an object more form and pre- 
vent it from becoming too flatly dec- 
orative. When the tree was finished, 
it stood out sufficiently from the back- 
ground plane and contained the def- 
inite bulk that I had worked for. 

With the experience I gained on 
the first two tapestries, I was ready 
now to begin my third and largest 
work — a screen made out of the cane 
which grows in abundance on the is- 
land, and raffia. Both the ancient 
character of Forio and the religious 
attitude of the people here had com- 
bined to give me the idea of a ma- 
donna and child tapestry done in the 
manner of the many religious shrines 
that stood on every corner of the is- 
land. These madonnas, painted on tile, 
are Byzantine in feeling. They fired 
my imagination into transferring this 
idea to the tapestry medium. For 
many days I sat on the ground and 
sketched tile designs from the cen- 
turies-old wall which surrounded the 
church of the S’Corso in Forio. This 
church, built in the thirteenth century, 
stands on a strongly buttressed break- 
water which extends out into the 
Mediterranean. It was here that I dis- 
covered one after another the 16 tile 


designs that surround the central 


madonna of my tapestry which is a 
transcript from one of the small home 
shrines near the church of the S’Cor- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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New England Weavers Show 


at Old Slater 


Now open as a public museum, the 
Old Slater Mill in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, where successful machine pro- 
duction of textiles got its start in 
America, is the sponsor for exhibitions 
of today’s handweavers and also offers 
demonstrations of handweaving and 
spinning as part of its permanent edu- 
cational program. 

Seventy-six handweavers were rep- 
resented in the first All New England 
Exhibition of handwoven textiles 
which brought more than 700 visitors 
to the Museum, September 15-29. En- 
tries came from every state in the 
group. The Weavers’ Guild of Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Edmund B. Delabarre, 
president, was instrumental in organ- 
izing the event and assembling entries 
both from New England guilds and 
individual weavers. Excellence of the 
weaving shown at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, in July, at the second annual 
Weaving Seminar sponsored by West- 
ern Massachusetts guilds, aroused a 
desire to give New England weavers 
an opportunity for a larger public 
showing. 

The exhibition presented an excel- 
lent picture of the wide variety in the 
work of today’s handweavers. Of spe- 
cial interest were the architectural 
panels by Jackie von Ladau of Boston 
and a colorful pile rug, with a design 
in circles, woven by the late Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Brigham of Providence and 
exhibited by her husband. Mr. Brie- 
ham served as consultant for the ex- 
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feature of an earlier Guild exhibition 
at the Museum in May and also was 
presented at the Amherst seminar. A 
detailed description of the technique 
follows this article. Mrs. Maude I. 
Crabbs of Pawtucket also was a 
demonstrator, along with others. 
Handlooms on display attracted many 
spectators who never had seen hand- 
weaving before and had considered 
the craft only an activity of the past. 

The mill was built by Samuel Slater 
in 1793. He was an English farm boy, 
born in 1768, who had been appren- 
ticed to a partner of Arkwright in 
1783. After six years of indenture he 
felt that he knew the business well and 
believed that the greatest opportunities 
were to be found in the New World. 
Certain Americans had advertised a 
reward to anyone who could duplicate 
Arkwright’s spinning equipment. He 
arrived in New York in 1789. Moses 
Brown, a wealthy man of Pawtucket 
who had spinning equipment that 





Replica of Samuel Slater's finisher carding engine. Original, built about 
1790, now in Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


hibition. Mr. and Mrs. Brigham, 
founders of Villa Handicrafts, were 
pioneers in teaching and organizing 
weavers in Rhode Island. 

Among demonstrations arousing 
unusual interest was that of damask 
weaving on a 4-harness loom by Miss 
Frances A. Foster and Mrs. C. Ray- 
mond Adams of the Rhode Island 
Guild. This demonstration had been a 


would not work, gave the 21-year old 
youth the chance to build new equip- 
ment. From memory, he duplicated 
the Arkwright equipment in wood and 
the first successful enterprise in Amer- 
ica for power spinning of cotton was 
under way. Water power was used and 
the first assembly line, adapted for 
cotton spinning, was put in operation 
here. 
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The permanent exhibition, located 
on the first floor of the Museum, con- 
tains Slater memorabilia and textile 
machinery of many periods (1768- 
1835) along with displays of hand- 
looms and spinning wheels. Among old 
machines are an original carding en- 
gine used in one of Arkwright’s mills 
in England, and one of the earliest 
cast iron spinning frames manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

The mill was in constant use until 
1920. It was purchased by a group of 
persons interested in restoring it as a 
museum in 1924. Members of the 
Slater family have been active in the 
restoration. The goal of the Museum 
is the rebuilding of replicas of Slater’s 
original 18th century machines and 
reproducing his spinning process. 

Among other plans for the Museum 
is that of the New England unit of the 
Herb Society of America to plant an 
extensive textile fiber and dye plant 
garden on the grounds. Mrs. G. Laur- 
ence Schetky of Rhode Island, a recog- 
nized expert in the field, is in charge. 





Four-Harness Damask 
By FRANCES A. FOSTER 


If you want to try out some effects 
like Jackie von Ladau’s panel Spring, 
pictured in the Fall 1955 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman, and you 
are limited to a 4-harness loom, you 
can find a staunch ally in the pick-up 
stick. That started me trying out the 
closely related 4-harness damask, 
called 4-heddle damask by Mrs. At- 
water in The Shuttle-Craft Book of 
American Hard-Weaving, 1951 edi- 
tion, pages 296-299, 

This is really a combination of two 
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weaves : a warp-faced background and 
a weft-faced pattern. Each unit has 
four warp threads and four weft 
threads. The background has warp 
floats and a vertical texture; the pat- 
tern has weft floats and a horizontal 
texture. The other side is the same 
pattern in reverse. The effect is not 
at all a true damask, but rather like a 
pick-up on summer-and-winter. 

The pattern for your weaving 
should be drawn on graph paper, each 
square corresponding to one unit. A 





Replica of Arkwright spinning 
frame, C. 1775, in Old Slater Mill 
Museum. 


rather simple pattern works well, 
mostly blocks at least two units wide. 
But you can experiment with half 
units. 

Your yarn should not be too coarse. 
A 20/2 cotton or a 40/2 linen, or 
ramie, will do for warp. The weft 
should be of the same grist, but differ- 


Border for an apron in 4-harness 
damask by Miss Foster, Warp, 20/2 
natural cotton; weft, rose pearl cot- 
ton. Design from a Peruvian textile, 
possibly 15th century, thought to have 
been a border for a shirt done in slit 
tapestry. Used as cover for Hand- 
weaver & Crafisman Fall 1956. 


ent in texture: pearl cotton, singles 
linen, etc.; and not too strongly con- 
trasted in color. 

The threading is a simple twill, 
1-2-3-4. Sley closely, so that your pat- 
tern will square. For 20/2 cotton or 
40/2 linen, about 40 to the inch will 
do, if you beat hard. 

Now for the weaving, and remem- 
ber that reference is to harnesses (or 
threads) not to treadles. 

Raise harnesses 1-4. With a light 
pick-up stick, pick up the background 
threads, two from each unit. Push the 
stick toward the reed. The background 

(Continued on page 49) 
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New Woodstock Studio For Berta Frey 


Berta Frey, well-known teacher 
and lecturer on weaving, has an- 
nounced the opening of her new year- 
round studio at Bearsville, New York, 
just two miles from Woodstock, one 
of the best known artists’ colonies in 
the United States. Miss Frey is pre- 
pared to offer instruction this summer 
both to beginning and advanced weav- 
ers. Classes will be limited, in order 
to permit instruction on an individual 
basis. 

The new studio, which adjoins her 
home, is a large room with an 8-foot 
square window framing a view across 
the valley to the mountains. It is well 
equipped with different types of looms 
and accessories. A large collection of 
samples is available for study as well 
as many reference books and periodi- 
cals. While the schedule is not yet def- 
initely determined, it is suggested that 
prospective students write early to 
Miss Frey, Box 505, Woodstock, 
New York. She also is considering a 
2-week course early in October at the 
time when the mountain foliage is at 
its most colorful 


Woodstock, where students may 
find living quarters, is located in the 
Catskills, at the base of Overlook 
Mountain made famous by James 
Fenimore Cooper in his Leatherstock- 
ing Tales. It is also near the Rip Van 
Winkle country. Aside from its pic- 
turesque location, visiting weavers 
will find much in Woodstock to inter- 





est them — several art galleries, many 
interesting shops, a summer theater, 
the Maverick Concerts, the Turneau 
Opera and activities of the Woodstock 
Guild of Craftsmen. Ellenville, which 
has become noted for its summer 
music festival, is only 29 miles dis- 
tant. 


Miss Frey opened her weaving stu- 
dio in New York in 1929 and many 
well-known weavers have studied 
with her. She also taught weaving for 
the last eight years at Fletcher Farm 
Craft School, Ludlow, Vermont, and 
for several years at the Summer Craft 
Workshop, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
sponsored by the University of Ten- 
nesee and the Pi Beta Phi School. 
She has conducted many workshops 
for weavers guilds and other groups 
in many sections of the United States 
and has lectured widely. 

She is also a custom weaver and a 
designer. Her fabrics have been wide- 
ly exhibited and have won important 
prizes. 


have studied with 
Miss Frey are looking forward eager- 
ly to the publication of her book later 
in the Spring. Entitled Designing and 
Drafting for Handweavers, with the 
sub-title, Basic Principles of Cloth 
Construction, the book presents in 
convenient form basic knowledge 
which modern handweavers need, as 
Miss Frey’s experience as a weaver 
and a teacher has proved. Of value 
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both to beginning and advanced hand- 
weavers, it also will appeal to persons 
interested in many aspects of the tex- 
tiles industry. The Macmillan Com- 
pany is the publisher. Miss Frey also 
is the author of Seven Projects in 
Rose path. 

Miss Frey first became interested in 
weaving as a therapist. While in 
charge of woodworking in the occupa- 
tional therapy department of Walter 
Reed Hospital, she began to study 
weaving with the late Emmy Sommer, 
Danish weaver who was head of oc- 
cupational therapy at that time. She 
worked with the late Edward F. 
Worst and the late I ouise Lande and 
was one of the early students at the 
Penland School of Handcrafts. She 
engaged in much independent research 
and study, since academic facilities 
for study were scarce. 

She was one of the organizers of 
the New York Guild of Handweavers 
and is a director of the York State 
Craftsmen. 

Miss Frey has been a contributor 
to this magazine since its first issue, 
Spring 1950, with an article on 
American Handweaving, a Mid- 
Twentieth Century Viewpoint. Re- 
cent articles include What is Leno? 
(also a biographical sketch), Spring 
1955; Pattern and Structure, Fall, 
1955; The Importance of Samples, 
Summer 1956; and New Projects jor 
4-Harness Looms (place mats and 
Upholstery ), Spring 1957. 
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Mats 


From Plastic 
Vegetable Bags 


Mats woven from strips of plastic 
vegetable bags by Mrs. Lewis Bell 
of Greenfield, Massachusetts, attract- 
ed much attention at the Weavers’ 
Seminar at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
last summer. Mrs. Bell, who began 
to weave in 1955, is always interest- 
ed in trying “something different”, 
hence the use of the vegetable bags. 
The mat also was shown at the 
Women’s International Exposition in 
New York last Fall. 

She took her first lessons from 
Miss Mary Holmes in Greenfield and 
then bought a secondhand loom from 
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Mrs. Linna Whalen of Shelburne 
Falls, president of the Buckland 
Weavers Guild to which Mrs. Bell 
belongs. Mrs. Bell is also a member 
of the Deerfield Valley Art Associ- 
ation. The loom had belonged to the 
late Dr. Mary Dole of Shelburne, 
well-known graduate of Mt. Holy- 
oke College. An enthusiastic weaver, 
Dr. Dole had woven many articles on 
it which were sold to help establish a 
scholarship at the college. 


Mrs. Bell also likes to utilize what 
otherwise might be discarded ma- 
terial. Her mat should be of interest 
to therapists and others who often 
have to try to make “something out 
of nothing” and find that otherwise 
waste materials are suitable for woven 
articles as did Edith L. Spencer of 
New York’s Pilgrim State Hospital 
(Handweaver & Craftsman Summer 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Gobelin tapestries. Above. “Sliced Apple,” a pillow. 


Below “Shoal of Fish,’ wool and linen. 
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Knotted rugs, above, “Florida Rya’” of Eastman 
Chromespun. Below, Typical of Valberg designs, in wool. 


Bittan Valberg, whose tapestries aroused so much 
favorable comment when shown at the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts in its exhibition of wall hangings and 
rugs last spring, will have an exhibition of her new 
collection at Georg Jensen’s, 667 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, opening January 14. Mrs. Valberg spent the sum- 
mer in Sweden where she opened a weaving studio at 
Ramdala, to weave the collection which will be shown 
here. She came to the United States more than a year ago 
and spent some time in the Dorothy Liebes Studio. She 
had her own weaving studio in Sweden and also design- 
ed for the Swedish Home Crafts Association. She is a 
graduate of the State Art School (Konstfackskolan) in 
Stockholm and has studied in France, Italy and Spain. 

Using Swedish techniques, Mrs. Valberg works in a 
wide color range. Her softly muted tones against neutral 
backgrounds with simple modern forms of Swedish 
motifs have great charm. More brilliant tones appear in 
rugs woven of synthetics. 

Included in the exhibition of New Scandinavian de- 
signs will be furniture by two Danish designers, Erik 
Herlok and Poul Kjaerholm. 
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Woolens from a 20-inch Loom 
By HELEN W. SKIRM 


Many weavers look upon a 20-inch 
loom as a toy, a loom on which to 
learn, or one for making samples 
only. They do not consider it a seri- 
ous piece of weaving equipment. 

However, experiment will prove 
that the larger items which can be 
made from material woven on a 20- 
inch loom include such articles as 
women’s suits, coats, skirts, dresses, 
aprons and stoles; childrens’ clothes ; 
men’s jackets, sport shirts, vests and 
neck ties; curtains, tablecloths — to 
make only a beginning list. Smaller 
things such as bags, runners, napkins, 
belts, hats, place mats, towels and 
many, many other pieces are the more 
usual things that weavers seem to 


feel are the only items that can be 
made on a 20-inch loom. 

All you need to do is to make your 
piece of material longer. A yardage 
17 inches to 18 inches wide and 9 to 
10 yards long (after processing) will 
be ample for a size 14 woman’s coat 
or suit depending a bit on the pattern 
chosen and the length and fullness 
desired. Of course, the cleaner who 
presses the yardage for you or the 
tailor who is going to make up the 
suit (provided you are not a Hattie 
Carnegie yourself) may think you a 
bit queer when you bring in a 18-inch 
wide, 9-yard long piece with fringe on 
both ends. He will say, “No — never. 
It can't be done!’’ But it can be done 








Above, suit material. Below, coat material. 





and don’t take “no” for an answer! 
And I might suggest here the actual 
making and tailoring of all clothing 
is so important if you wish to look 
smart and trim and not have that 
“home-made” look. The nicest piece 
of material can be spoiled by poor 
sewing, bad styling and lack of at- 
tention to detail. So why waste your 
time making lovely, unusual hand- 
woven material if you are not going 
to do justice to it in the final product? 


I think 20-inch looms, either table 
or treadle type, have many advan- 
tages. They are small enough to fit 
sasily into an apartment, into the new 
modern small homes, or into your 
husband’s den. They are portable and 
can be moved around more easily. I 
take mine on vacation with us each 
summer. The warp can be put on by 
one person and no helper is needed. 
They are relatively inexpensive. They 
do not carry as many heddles as a 
larger loom which means that you 
do not have to thread so many hed- 
dles. For a person whose patience is 
short, this is a saving of one’s dispo- 
sition and time. Many of these looms 
are collapsible and easily folded. 

Someone once told me “Have your 
loom where you can stumble over it.” 
So I put it in my kitchen — where 
I did stumble over it for awhile — 
but it was a wonderful idea. When- 
ever I was working in the kitchen 
and had five or ten minutes between 
putting the potatoes in the oven and 
starting the vegetables I could sit 
down, throw a few shots, and before 
I knew it, the piece began to grow 
and was soon finished. That’s one nice 
thing about weaving. You can stop 
any time you wish and not have to 
pick up things, clean off messy equip- 
ment or put things away. That is why 
a small loom which is easily accessible 
can be so useful and such a pleasure. 
It does not need a large studio, an at- 
tic, a large room, the other end of the 
house or even a barn. You can have 
it right under your nose! So let us 
begin thinking of a 20-inch loom as 
a major piece of equipment for seri- 
ous weaving. 

The winter suit illustrated here, 
size 14, was made from woolen mate- 
rial woven on a 20-inch 4-harness 
loom, measuring 18 inches wide and 
about 8% yards long after process- 
ing. An 1l-yard warp was put on the 
loom. I tied on some more warp and 
made another small piece so that I 
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could have a hat to match. 

The directions for the suit follow: 

Warp: black fabri, 4800 yards to 
pound. 

Weft: tan fabri, 4800 yards to 
pound; medium golden-tan rayon 
boucle, 1200 yards to pound (ap- 
prox.) ; brown wool loop, 1800 yards 
to pound (approx.). The boucle and 
wool loop were a special dye lot made 
to blend with the tan fabri. 

Sley: 1, 2, 1, 2, etc. in a 15-dent 
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Threading drafts. Above, for 
winter suit. Below, coat. Circle desig- 
nates small loop black mohair. Other 
7 threads in unit were taffy colored 
wool, 
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reed which makes 22, 23, 22, 23 etc. 
to inch; total of 444 threads for 20- 
inch width. 

Treadling: *2-3 nubby wool, 2-4 
tan fabri 1-2 nubby wool, 1-3 tan 
fabri, 4-1 nubby rayon, 4-2 tan fabri, 
3-4 nubby wool, 1-3 nubby rayon. Re- 
peat from*. 

After taking off the loom I washed 
the material, drip dried it and then 
took to the cleaners for steam press- 
ing. Then I had a tailor make up the 
suit as I felt it should be well made 
and tailored. It is a lovely, soft mate- 
rial and makes a warm suit. 

The material for the three-quarter 
length winter coat illustrated was 
woven on my 20-inch 4-harness loom 
and required a 13-yard warp. It 
measured after processing 1814 inches 
wide by 10 yards 1234 inches long. 
There was enough material left over 
to make a matching vest. 

The directions for the coat follow: 

Warp: taffy color wool 214 run or 
12 cut, 3600 yards to pound; black 
mohair curl yarn 3000 yards to pound 
(approx. ). 

Weft: chocolate nub 100 per cent 
wool, 34 run, 1200 yards to pound 
(approx.); white mohair curl yarn 
3000 yards to pound (approx.). 

Sley: 1, 2, 1, 2, etc. in a 15-dent 
reed which makes 22, 23, 22, 23 to 
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inch; a total of 444 threads for 20- 
inch width. 

Tread'ing : *1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1, 3-4, 
2-3, 1-2, chocolate brown wool; 4-1 
white mohair. Repeat from*. 

I could not find any small loop 
black mohair so I took the skeins of 
wh'te mohair to the cleaners and had 
it dyed black. After taking the mate- 
rial off the loom I washed it and then 
had it steam pressed. A dressmaker 
made the coat since I knew I could 
not make it myself and have it look 
right. 

The idea for the pattern and colors 
was taken from Loom Music, Vol. 
XI, 1950, pages 67-68. 


Mrs. Thomas H. Skirm of Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut, is secretary of 
the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
and a member of the Handweavers’ 








Mrs. Skirm wearing coat and suit 
made from material woven on a 20- 
inch loom. 


Guild of Connecticut. She first stud- 
ied weaving in an adult evening class 
in the high school at Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, where Miss Lydia Ban- 
croft of Philadelphia gave a course 
of ten lessons. Weaving, with its in- 
tricate patterns, colors, textures, 
structure and designs has taken the 
place of the painting and drawing she 
had wanted to study earlier. After 
her first course she bought a loom and 
proceeded on her own by the trial 
and error method. She joined the 
Philadelphia chapter of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild of Craftsmen and served 
as secretary for several years. After 
moving to Connecticut she took the 
2-week summer course in weaving 
at Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
lege under Mrs. Evelyn Neher. She 
has exhibited at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, with the New England 
Crafts Exhibition at the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Museum and is rep- 
resented in the traveling show select- 
ed from that group by the Smithson- 
ian Institution. Her work has been 
shown in local and state exhibitions. 





Traveling 
Exhibitions 
Available 


Many weavers guilds have travel- 
ing exhibitions of their members’ 
work available or in preparation. 
Guilds not listed here, if they wish to 
announce an exhibition, are invited 
to write to this magazine immediately 
so that an additional list may be pub- 
lished in the Spring issue. Please send 
the name and address of the person 
in charge. 

Within the last two years the fol- 
lowing guilds have reported exhi- 
bitions as available: 

Designer -Weavers of Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Ella S. Bolster, 4200 
39th St., N., Arlington 7, Va. 

Pinellas Weaver's Guild. Miss Mary 
E. Yager, 3315 Lakeview Ave., S., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Indiana Weavers’ Guild. Miss Gail 
M. Redfield, 930 N. Grant St., 
West Lafayette. 

Handweavers Guild of Lincoln. Mrs. 
B. A. Isaman, 1543 S. 22, Lincoln 
2, Neb. 

Weavers Guild of Greater Cincinnati. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Handweaving in the Textile Industry ‘Today 


Handweaving is still, as it always 
has been, a slow and time consuming 
process. Considering this, what place 
does handweaving fill in the American 
textile industry today ? More and more 
handweavers are working with and for 
the textile industry. What is their 
function? And why has the handloom 
appeared again in the industry, after 
having been ignored for many years? 

Work with the industry presents the 
greatest challenge to the professional 
weaver, requiring a maximum of 
knowledge, experience and skill. The 
skilled and creative handloom weaver, 
who can design directly on the loom, 
is emerging as a most valuable ad- 
junct to the textile industry. The ap- 
pearance of the weaver-designer in the 
industry is reversing a trend of the 
last 30 years when handlooms largely 
disappeared from the industry. Now it 
is increasingly realized that no one can 
understand textile production thor- 
oughly until he understands weaving 
on the handloom. (This realization ac- 
counts for the many persons in the 
textile field who are not designers but 
who nevertheless are students of hand- 
loom weaving, both in schools and 
with private teachers. ) 

After a long period when textiles 
were designed on paper in the studio, 
designs are now coming from the 
handweavers’ looms. This ability to 
design on the loom itself, with actual 
materials, is their important contribu- 
tion to the industry. 

‘The handloom in Europe is still a 
production tool for the textile industry 
comparable in position to a 4 x 4 hand- 
changing power loom in this country. 
There markets are small compared to 
the United States and yardages are 
limited accordingly. The emphasis also 
is more on quality than on quantity. 
Of course the looms used are of a dif- 
ferent type than those commonly used 
in this country today. The looms are 
what I like to call “fourposters,” re- 
sembling in size and shape the old 
colonial type loom. Most are heavier 
built, equipped with fly shuttle beaters 
and an overhead shedding motion. I 
myself served my apprenticeship in an 
establishment using about 80 of these 
looms and learned weaving on one of 
them. Most European weavers weave 
standing rather than sitting at the 
loom. This has one great advantage. 
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By WALTER HAUSNER 


The weaver has a better view of the 
warp and a greater reach. The loom 
builder does not have to build a loom 
as short and as narrow as possible for 
any given weaving width. Whereas, 
when sitting down the maximum 
reach of the weaver is 45” in the reed, 
standing up he can throw a shuttle 51” 
and even 54”. With a fly shuttle of 
course one can weave wider cloth. 
Since European looms are much deep- 
er than the ones I have seen built in 
this country the warp is under much 
less stress. Warp end breaks are rare, 
chafing is minimized and one can 
weave faster. Throw shuttle beaters 
are used only on very narrow looms 
and for very special fabrics. Fly shut- 
tles are the order of the day and the 
beaters are often equipped with 2 and 
3-shuttle boxes. The speed of a fly 
shuttle combined with multi-pedal 
shedding operation would not be very 
effective. Therefore the majority is 
equipped with 1-pedal shedding mo- 
tions, either dobby or Jacquard. One 
can weave a lot of things on a dobby 
without difficulty which it would be 
very difficult or sometimes almost im- 
possible to weave on a multi-pedal sys- 
tem. I cannot think of anything that 
could not be woven on a Jacquard 
loom. 

These looms are different in other 
respects. The warp beams usually are 
solid wood with steel spindles which 
make them exchangeable...To aid: ex- 
changeability the bearing in which 
these beams are set is not cut into the 
back members of the loom frames but 
attached to them. The warp beams 
have flanges adjustable to any desired 
warp width by wedges running in a 
groove. The groove had another pur- 
pose in addition to wedging the 
flanges. We did not use cloth aprons 
but two sticks connected by cords of 
even length. The first stick was fitted 
into the groove, and with 114-turn of 
the beam the apron was firmly in 
place, straight and centered. The aver- 
age length of these aprons was twice 
the circumference of the beam plus 
the distance from beam, via backrest 
to the back of the harness. The cloth 
beam had a similar apron. By the way, 
the apron was used only to start up 
the warp and to run it out. Otherwise 
the warp and the cloth were held on 
the beam by just laying them flat on 


the beam and fitting a stick over them 
into the groove. 

Similar aprons are used on some 
American looms—Structo, Missouri, 
and certain others. On American 
looms, however, these string or tape 
aprons are permanently attached to 
the loom, not removable as on 
European looms. 

An important point is the warp let- 
off and, closely connected with it, the 
cloth take-up. American looms are al- 
most exclusively equipped with gear 
wheel and ratchet motions on both 
beams. The type of looms used in 
Europe and on which I learned to 
weave has invariably a warp beam 
brake. This brake is very simple. A 
rope with one end fixed to the loom 
frame or the floor is wound two or 
three times around the warp beam and 
tied to a lever fulcrumed in the loom 
frame. The other end of the lever can 
be loaded with weights or springs. The 
cloth take-up could be either activated 
by the beater or by hand, as on the 
looms now on the market here. The 
important thing is the warp let-off. The 
direction in which the rope is laid 
around the warp beam decides 
whether you have a hard or soft and 
elastic warp tension. 


The training of the weavers in 
Europe is, or was at least in my time, 
far different than at present in the 
United States. The apprentice learned 
first the efficient operation of any type 
of loom available. He learned the me- 
chanics of weaving and could weave as 
efficiently as anyone on any loom with 
a variety of materials in any technique. 
Later, as journeyman, he learned the 
details of techniques and weave con- 
structions, how to set up and prepare 
a loom, how to select yarns and sett- 
ings and, finally, when he approached 
his master examination he learned to 
design and to operate an establishment 
with several looms. We had several 
master weavers in the establishment 
where I learned and of which I later 
became manager. There were some 
who were specialists in loom building, 
some in design, others in production 
or in certain weave techniques. 

This type of training is little known 
in this country. A weaver here can 
practice his craft without examination 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Ruth Clark - Tapestry Weaver 


By MABEL 


Portland, Oregon, 


Ruth Clark of 
first became interested in the ancient 
tapestries of her native Norway 
when, at the age of 18, she was sent 
to the School, very 
take the 
courses customary for girls of her age. 


Housemother’s 
much against her will, to 


She would have preferred parties in 
Oslo. Since she then always expected 
to have servants to do her housework, 
she saw no need for such training. 
Her father insisted, however, raising 
the question of how could she teach 
servants if she didn’t know herself. 
Now, she says, she is glad she had 
the training. 

Weaving was the only subject at 
the school that held her attention, al- 
though courses included caring for 
cows, pigs, and chickens, gardening, 
cooking and sewing. She wanted to 
continue studying weaving but her 
father insisted that she study nursing 
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and refused to give her any money 
for extra weaving courses. She 
couldn't give up the idea, however, 
and spent long hours in museums 
studying old tapestries and other ex- 
amples of fine weaving. 

Finally, she saved her spending 
money until she had enough for one 
month’s tuition and enrolled in a night 
class in weaving. Somehow she man- 
aged to scrape up enough for a sec- 
ond month and during that time, fin- 
ished her first piece. Often, when she 
came home late from weaving class, 
her father about the late 
hours she was kept at the hospital. 
When she finished her first piece, she 
took it to his office and told him that 
this what had kept her late 
evenings. He was so impressed with 
what she’d accomplished that he re- 
imbursed her for the tuition and en- 
couraged her from then on. Later, 


scolded 


was 


after graduation from nursing school, 
she studied weaving in both Norway 
and Sweden. 

Chance brought her to live in the 
United States. In 1947 she packed a 
single suitcase in Oslo for a brief 
visit with a brother in New York. 
A Portland woman on the plane per- 
suaded her to extend her trip to that 
city. Through a friend there she met 
and later was married to Sam Clark. 

In her first few years in this coun- 
try she had time to spin and dye the 
yarns which she used for her tapes- 
tries and it was then that she began 
to weave the collection of tapestries 
from old Norwegian motifs and her 
own designs in Norwegian techniques 
that now compose a collection which 
has attracted widespread attention. 

Now that she is instructor in weav- 
ing for the Oregon Arts and Crafts 
Society in Portland, teaches other 
groups of weavers, and has private 
pupils, she has little time for weav- 
ing. Almost every month she gives 
a demonstration of weaving, spinning 
and dyeing to a craft group, club or 
a school. Although so few people in 
the United States spin and dye yarn 
for themselves, she always is amazed 
at the number who are interested in 
such demonstrations. 

She weaves her tapestries on a 
special art loom, brought from Nor- 
way. It shares space in her home with 
seven other Her Delft blue 
spinning wheel, more than 100 years 
old, also came from Norway. 


looms. 


When she began to reproduce the 
old tapestry designs she could not 
find the colors she wanted and so she 
began to make her own from a wide 
variety of natural materials some of 
which she gathers herself including 
dried and fresh leaves, bark, roots, 
walnut shells and bugs, among others. 
Dried materials keep a long time. Be- 
fore using dried leaves she soaks 
them in water for a day, then boils 
them in alum water for four hours. 
The alum serves as a mordant to set 
the color. An enamel kettle is best for 
preparing dyes. 

The yarn must be wet and must be 
turned around constantly; if it stays 
on the bottom of the kettle it will take 
the color too fast and become black. 
Recipe for dyes give boiling time. If 
the yarn is dark enough before the 
time is up, it should be boiled in clear 
water for another hour. A thread 
may be snipped off to test the color 
at the inside. 
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Walnut shells make brown dye, us- 
ing one pound of dried shells to 2% 
gallons water. This will color 2% 
pounds of yarn. To dye cloth, it takes 
one and a half times the water needed 
for the same weight of yarn. To dye 
with black walnut leaves, put the card- 
ed wool in a bag in loose pieces and 
boil twice in a solution of the leaves. 
Remember that the yarn will be dark- 
er than the carded wool. It changes 
its shade when it is spun. 

Cochineal powder is made from 
dried beetles. The female is brown, 
and the male red with white wings. 
It takes 70,000 of the red ones to 
make one pound of dye, which is a 
sort of rose red and very permanent. 
It is used for lipstick and rouge. 

Wasp sting on oak trees makes 
what is called gall apples, a good 
source for green dye. It can be used 
for black by following a different re- 
cipe. To make it a true black, it must 
be boiled a long time. For black Mrs. 
Clark prefers to use the natural black 
wool from sheep, which is really a 
brown. 

To make a deeper green than from 
the gall apples, first boil the yarn in 
blue “soup,” then in yellow. A dark, 
live green is the result of yellow, 
brown, and gray baths. Apple bark 
gives a golden yellow. Purple is from 
yarn boiled first in indigo, then in 
red from the cochineal powder. Lich- 
en moss, picked off rocks during a 
rain, makes a rich brown. No alum 
is needed for it, as the moss contains 
its own mordant. Berries and fruit 
are not so good for dyes. 

Every country has its own meth- 
ods of making dyes, using different 
mordants, and producing varied na- 
tural materials. American books say 
te use cream of tarter as a mordant. 

If the yarn is boiled in the evening, 
let it cool in the hot soup overnight. 
Then clean well by rinsing in several 
changes of water. The final water 
should be clean enough to drink. Don’t 


Above. Viking ship and whale de- 
sign for tapestry from the coat of 
arms of Sangford, a large wealthy 
Norwegian town with fishing a prin- 
cipal industry. Taken from a small 
device on a button. Colors—red, yel- 
low, gray and black, black ship with 
gray and red sails. 

Below, “The Frozen Arctic,” sec- 
tion of a tapestry designed by Mrs. 
Clark and a student while studying in 
Norway. Shades of gray, black and 


white. 
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dry it in the sun; wool should never 
stand in the sun. 

When dyeing lots of yarn, Mrs. 
Clark warns about the necessity for 
estimating carefully the amount of 
one color needed. If there is not 
enough, one can’t duplicate the dye 
lot, because the color won't be the 
same. Dye from walnut leaves one 
week, for example, will differ from 
that made from leaves a week later 
because changes have occurred in the 
leaves in that time. 

Mrs. Clark cards her own wool, 
using it just as it comes from the 
sheep. The lanolin in it improves the 
quality. First she uses old cards, then 
she takes small bits of the carded 
wool and works them again with the 
newer cards, 

“The tapestry weaver must have 
a feel for color; Mrs. Clark says, 
“that is something that can’t be 
taught. I may use as many as 10 to 
15 colors in a 1%-inch square of 
fabric. 

“The old tapestries I copied used 
many tones of brown. My browns, 
like those in the pieces I patterned 
after, are chiefly wool from black 
sheep. But I find that in this country 
there are few black sheep, and the 
natural color is hard to get. 

“Different parts of the pelt give 
four kinds of wool. The dark brown 
belly is the choicest. The back is 
harsher and more grayish in color. 
Wool under the neck is to stiff to 
work up well. I don’t try too hard to 
get these separated in the design; I 
like the shadings and use them pur- 
posely together, just as the weavers of 
the old Norse tapestries did. Some- 
times I want a real black in the pat- 
tern, and may have to dye it. White 
wool is spun with the natural black to 
give gray. Other tones are sometimes 
created on the spinning wheel, rather 
than the dye pot. 


“T should like to see tapestry weav - 
ing become popular, for I consider it 
the most beautiful of all weaving 


(Continued on page 55) 


Above. Section of tapestry, King 
Solomon and his Wwes. Source of 
design—1,000-year old wall hanging 
discovered in a Scandinavian mu- 
seum. Colors—itndigo blue, walnut 
dye, onion, cochineal. 

Below. Tapestry, with legend 
“Deer drinking from a mountain 
stream and enjoying his freedom.” 
Copied from an ancient pattern in a 
Norwegian museum, 
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Yarns 


a D Ww 
sneSrescire — Supplice 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 













the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - san francisco 2 
formerly dorothy lenses yarn dsEepot 











douGLas 2-050 








LILLIAN HJERT 


2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 Washington 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 








Looms Yarns Accessories 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Ear! Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 








DOLFE’S BARN 





1888 OUR TOTH AN! 


Golden Rule Produets on: 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. 


HIGHWAY 22 


Office and showroom open Monday ti 


Send $1.00 for catalog and sample book and list of agents. TI 
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#3 BLEACH SLUB LINEN An extra heavy slub 
linen for texture. 400 yards per 8 oz. tube. Price 
$1.00 per tube. Shipping Wt. 10 oz. 


6/1 LINEN WEFT A good slub yarn for use where 
texture is desired. 450 yards per tube. Shipping 
weight: 5 oz. per tube. 


GREY _ 45 per tube 
BLEACH .60 per tube 


10/1 LINEN WEFT For use with 20/2 warp for a 
balanced weave or with a finer warp for weft face 
fabrics. 750 yards per tube. Shipping weight: 5 oz. 
per tube. 


GREY Pade sation .65 per tube 
| ESSN amen .70 per tube 
| | eee .75 per tube 
COLORS ............. ERE Re _ 95 per tube 


Colors: Dk. Brown, Lt. Blue, Dk. Blue, Yellow, Gold, 
Lt. Green, Dk. Green, Red, Rose, Black, Lavender, 
Nickel, Peach, Pink, Chartreuse. 


20/1 LINEN WEFT Use with a 40/2 warp yarn 
for a balanced weave or with heavier warp for a 
warp faced fabric. 1500 yards per tube. Shipping 
weight: 5 oz. per tube. 


Se 
CREAM : .65 per tube 
BLEACH . .70 per tube 


COLORS (see color chart) ‘1.00 per tube 


10/2 LINEN FLOSS A lovely soft 2 ply weft yarn 
which with care may be used as a warp. 375 yards 
per tube. Shipping weight: 5 oz. per tube. 


CREAM .. 80 per tube 
BLEACH . .85 per tube 
COLORS (see color chart) 1.10 per tube 
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WEA 


WITH Li 
Order by 


10/5 LINEN WARP Ap ideal 
and warp in textured place me 
holstery. 150 yards per Sh 
per tube. T 
CREAM 
BLEACH | 
COLORS 
BLACK—DK. BLUE—RED- 
70068—700 | 2—70119. 


20/1 SUPER LINEN WARP A 
gle linen warp for the weaving 
weft face fabric. 1500 yards 
weight: 5 oz. per tube. 

GREY 

BOILED 

BLEACH 


20/2 LINEN WARP A good : 
any fabric. 750 yards per tub 
5 oz. per tube. 

CREAM . 

BLEACH | 

COLORS (see color chart 


40/2 LINEN WARPA fine 2 
in size to a 20/2 cotton. 15 
Shipping weight: 5 oz. per tu 

CREAM 

BLEACH 

COLORS (see color chart 
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306 Pleasart St. Oconomowoc, Wise. 
Agent for eee looms and Golden 


Winssitaentananibian’ ent—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tease. | =. Sat. July lst to Sept. Ist 
. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 
Grace D. Blum 
Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, Ill. 


Handweaving—accessories 
Supplies—instruction 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W 


—— 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 
yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 











LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 

140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 


Missouri 


All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving, 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, 
BOBBIN WINDERS and all necessary equipment for the 
handweaver. 
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ovision or Hughes Faweett, w- 


( 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
wday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


agents. This $1.00 is rebated on your first order of $10.00 or over. 














VEAVE 
TH LINEN 


Jer by mail 


ARP An ideal rug warp or as weft 
ured place mats, draperies or up- 
is per 


T° Shipping weight: 5 oz. 


.80 per tube 

| .90 per tube 

1.00 per tube 

. BLUE—RED—DK. GREEN— 
2—70119. 


NEN WARP A fine high quality sin- 
or the weaving of fine fabrics or a 
. 1500 yards per tube. Shipping 
r tube. 
.80 per tube 
1.00 per tube 
1.15 per tube 


[ARP A good strong 2 ply warp for 
yards per tube. Shipping weight: 


as 1.10 per tube 
et 1.25 per tube 
see color chart) 1.50 per tube 


VARPA fine 2 ply linen warp equal 
/2 cotton. 1500 yards per tube. 
: 5 oz. per tube. 


1.35 
1.40 per tube 
I. 


see color chart) 65 per tube 


LINEN WARPS 
Yds. per tube Each 


20/3 Cream Linen Warp ... . 500 1.25 
20/6 Cream Linen Warp . ... 250 1.25 
30/2 Boiled Linen Warp 1125 1.40 
30/2 Bleach Linen Warp 1125 1.60 
30/3 Bleach Linen Warp 750 1.60 
40/3 Oyster Linen Warp - 1000 1.50 
40/3 Bleach Linen Warp . 1000 1.65 
50/2 Bleach Linen Warp . 1875 1.80 
50/3 Oyster Linen Warp 1250 1.65 
50/3 Bleach Linen Warp . 1250 1.80 
60/3 Oyster Linen Warp _. 1500 1.75 


LINEN RATINE A beautiful novelty yarn. 500 
yards per tube of 4 oz. Shipping Wt. 5 oz. 


WHITE 1.25 per tube 
COLORS 1.50 per tube 


Colors available (see color chart) —70012 
70067—-70063—-70038—70152 


COLOR CHART 


70118 Golden Brown 70062 Mintleaf 
70119 Brown 70063 Emerald 
70012 Forget-me-not-blue 70064 Hunter 
70209 Oriental blue 70180 Old glory 
70087 Royal blue 70056 Lilac 
70067 Jasmine 70017 Rose pink 
70068 Spanish yellow 70038 Honeydew 
70069 Orange 70152 Nickel 
BLACK 7000! BLEACH 


CAROLYN LEWIS 
860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. RI 9-4813 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 


Agent for Leclerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 








MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaws 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 








Hand Weaving Looms, Yarns & Supplies 
Knitting Yarns 


Instructions by: Dorothy Kaestner 
23 Tokeneke Road Darien, Connecticut 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky TW 7-2441 








Mrs. Martha S. Hollabaugh 


1320 KELCHNER ROAD 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 








MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 





18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 











‘ 

Famous Leclere Looms featuring the 
; counter balanced loom and jack type 
‘ —are available through Hughes Faw- 

cett Inc. and its agents. 
Y 
FROM 2 TO 16 HARNESSES 
’ 
Ralus &' 

. Preferred throughout 

; Leclerc 
le the years...... INC. 


L'ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, ty 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private tons 








Robin & Russ Handweavers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 


10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.75 
632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 


ee Cities Studios 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
Rayons Linens Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 

Consultant Service 
Sampie card 1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


JANUARY 

The Yarn Depot, 545 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. Annual showing 
of fabrics woven by staff and students of The Depot. January 

Festival of Arts, Birmingham, Ala. Jan. 24-Feb. 15. 

Antiques Forum, Williamsburg, Va. Jan. 16-31. 

Contemporary Handweaving II, Roswell, N. M., Museum. Exhibition 
sponsored by University of Nebraska Galleries and Lincoln Weavers 
Guild. Jan. 19-Feb. 14. 

Louis Comfort Tiffany, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
Comprehensive exhibition of work in Favrile and stained glass, 
mosaic, decorative accessories and interior design. Jan. 18-Apr. 6. 

Designed in Holland.* Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Museum. Jan. 26- 
Feb. 16. 

Nylon Rug Designs.* du Pont Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
Through Jan. 22. 

Italian Arts & Crafts.* Pensacola, Fla., Art Center. Through Feb. 15. 

Japanese Dolls.* Memphis, Tenn., Museum. Jan. 19-Feb. 9. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* Kettering Library, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Jan. 19-Feb. 9. 

Yarn Depot Traveling Exhibit. Martha Ebener, 647 N. E. Royal Court, 
Portiand 13, Oreg., Jan. 9-22. Omaha Weavers’ Guild, c/o Mrs. 
L. S. King, 9901 Florence Heights, Omaha 12, Neb. Jan. 25-Feb. |. 

Spring Open House, Craft Students Leaque of the Y.W.C.A., 840 
Eighth Ave., New York. Exhibits and demonstrations. 4 to 8 P.M., 
Jan. 28. 

Swiss Peasant Art.* Frye Museum, Seattle, Wash. Jan. 26-Feb. 9. 


New Scandinavian Designs, Georg Jensen, Inc., 667 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Tapestries and rugs by Bittan Valberg, furniture by Erik 
Herlow and Poul Kjaerholm. Opening Jan. 16. 

19th Ceramic National, San Diego, Calif., Fine Arts Gallery, Through 
Jan. 26. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Chinese Textiles of Manchu 
Dynasty, Corning, N. Y., Museum of Glass; Textiles used in the 
Post-Revoluticnary Shrines, Bob Jones University Museum, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Directoire-Empire Textiles, Rensselaer County His- 
torical Society, Troy, N. Y.; Golden Age of English I8th Century 
Textiles, Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Clearwater; Textiles used 
in Hall of the First Ladies, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., Mary Buie Museum, Oxford, Miss.; Textiles used in the 
Colonial National Shrines, Lancaster County Historical Society, 
Lancaster, Penna. through Feb.; Textiles of the Italian Renaissance, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Little Rock, Ark., through Feb.; Modern 
Printed Textiles, Milwaukee-Downer College Art Gallery, Milwau- 
kee, Wise., through Feb. Rococo Textiles of the Louis XV Period, 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York, through March. 

California Design IV, Pasadena Art Museum. Through Feb. 23. 


FEBRUARY 

The Yarn Depot, San Francisco, Calif. Work by Hella Skowronski. 
Through March. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* Abilene, Texas, Fine Arts Museum. 
Feb. 23-March 16. 

Burmese Silk Embroideries.* George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Feb. 23-March 16. 

Japanese Dolls.* The Columbus. Ga., Museum of Arts and Crafts 
Inc., Columbus, Ga. Feb. 23-March 16. 

Swiss Peasant Art.* Frye Museum, Seattle, Wash. Through Feb. 16. 

Winter Exhibit, Riverside Church, New York. Work by students of the 
arts and crafts program will be featured. Feb. 2-3. 

Good Design in Switzerland, J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky., 
Feb. 2-23. 

2nd Australian Industries Fair, Melbourne, Feb. 27-March 22. 

Yarn Depot Traveling Exhibit: Minnesota Guild, c/o Mrs. Faith Nun- 
nely, 4600 Slenwood Ave., Minneapolis 22, Minn., Feb. 5-13; 
Boston Weavers Guild, c/o Mrs. William Bustrad, 12 Alaska Ave.., 
Bedford, Mass. Feb. 18-26. 


American Craftsmen, 1957.* The Mulvane Art Center, Topeka, Kans. 
Feb. 2-23. 


Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibit: Barogue Textiles of the Louis 
XIV Period, Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Museum. February. 


New York Guild of Handweavers, Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
Articles inspired by any items in the museum. Feb. 1-28. 


MARCH 
Southern California Handweavers' Guild, Exhibit Hall, Long Beach 
Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, First annual conference and ex- 
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CONFERENCES 


hibit. Al! weavers, professionel and amateur, all guilds, study 
groups, school and education classes and commercial supply firms 
eligible. For information write Miss Mary E. Snyder, 256 E. 
Orange Grove, Pasadena. Mar. 22-23. 

Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition, Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ingion, Seattle 5. Juried exhibition open to craftsmen of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana. Idaho, British Columbia and Alaska. 
Work due Feb. 7-8. For information write Henry Gallery. Mar. 9- 
April 9. 

Weavers Guild of Boston, Mechanics Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Booth at Annual Spring Flower Show for sale of handwoven 
artic'es. Mar. 9-15. 

Contemporary Handweaving II, Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine Arts 
Center. March 2-30. 

Modern Home Furnishings Exhibit, Brooklyn Museum, New York. 
March 5-April 27. 

Yarn Depot Traveling Exhibit: Orlando Tropical Weavers’ Guild, 
c/o Helen Henderson, Rte |, Box 190, Sanford, Fla., March 5-9; 
Los Gatos Weavers Guild, c/o Mrs. E. S. Carman, 635 Union Ave., 
Campbell, Calif., March 18-30. 

Miami National Ceramic Exhibition, Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. March 20-Apri! 20. 

International Spring Fair, Leipsig, Germany. March 2-13. 

International Spring Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. March 9-16. 

Scalamandre Museum of Traveling Exhibits: Textiles of the Italian 
Renaissence, Fort Worth, Texas, Art Center. March. 


American Craftsmen—1957.* La. Art Comm., Baton Rouge. Mar. 9-30. 

Italian Arts & Crafts.* U. of Tenn. Fine Arts Dept., Knoxville. Mar. 9-27. 

Religious Banners.* New York Teachers College, Oswego, Mar. |-23. 

Nylon Rug Designs.* Oregonian Hostess House, Portland, Oreg. Mar. 
16-April 13. 

Swiss Peasant Art.* Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. Mar. !2- 
Apr. 13. 


APRIL 

13th National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association. Open to all American craftsmen. Juried. For in- 
formation write Maude G. Schollenberger, 40! N. Belmont Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. Apri! !2-May 19. 

Contemporary Handweavers of Texas, Oberholtzer Hall, University of 
Houston, Annual meeting and exhibition. Apri! 25-27. 

Fulbright Designers, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
Survey of work by recipients of Fulbright grants in the decorative 
art and design fields. Sponsored by The Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts and the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition serv- 
ice. April 18-June |. 

Contemporary Handweaving II, Mulvane Art Center, Topeka, Kansas. 
April 13-May II. 

Annual Open House & Weaving Exhibit, Arts and Crafts Society, 
Portland, Oreg. April 18. 

Yarn Depot Traveling Exhibit, San Jose State College, c/o Mrs. 
Gladys Vegelmen, San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. April 
15-30. 

Universal & International Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium, Apri! |7-Oct. 
19, 


MAY 

Open House, Riverside Church, New York. Arts and crafts program. 
8 P.M., May 7. 

Annual Exhibition, Craft Students League of the Y.W.C.A., 840 
Eighth Ave., New York, May 12-23. 

World Trade Fair, Coliseum, New York. May 7-17. 

Creative Handweaving, Public Library, 8th & Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Exhibit by Weavers’ Guild of Greater Cincinnati. May 26- 
June 7. 

Northern California Handweavers, Veterans Memorial Building, Ben- 
net Ave., Santa Rosa. Sixth annual conference. May 3-4. 

20th Annual Craft Exhibit, Burpee Art Gallery, Rockford, Ili. Spon- 
sored by Rockford Art Association. To include many fields of craft 
work from artists living within 90-mile area of Rockford. May 6- 
31. 

Contemporary Handweaving II, Everhart Museum, Scanton, Penna. 
May 25-June 22. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
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Vestment by Barbara Markey, lent by the Reverend 
Father William Nelligan, Northeast Harbor, Maine, Silk, 
green with black and white figures. 


The Patron Church, the exhibition of contemporary 
church architecture, ceremonial objects and appointments 
which closed at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
New York, January 5, was an important indication of the 
extent to which the church again has become a patron of 
artists and craftsmen. More than 200 ceremonial objects 
were shown, including many using accepted religious 
symbols of the Christian and Jewish religions in contem- 
porary expression. Religious art in its most contemporary 
expressions, however, must take into consideration the 
age-old rituals and traditions of the great faiths and the 
meaning of the symbols which have been associated with 
them. 

Textiles showed a considerable variation in design. 
Outstanding among the purely contemporary was the 
tapestry entitled Archungel, by Mark Adams of San 
Francisco, with its clear colors and flowing lines. This 
was executed by Atelier Anne de Quatrebarbes. Shown 
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also with the Western Designer-Craftsmen at the de 
Young Museum last summer, it was reproduced in the 
Fall 1957 issue of this magazine. 

Lenore Tawney of Chicago chose the Three Kings as 
the motif for one of her interesting open tapestries. 

Simplicity of design for symbolic figures, some in 
metallics, on beautifully woven fabrics of silk marked the 
liturgical vestments by Barbara Markey of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, two of which are illustrated. A third in the 
show was lent by the Catholic chaplain of the Kresge In- 
terfaith Chapel at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Other vestments were woven by Ann H. Gill of Chi- 
cago, lent by the Reverend Richard McDowell of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and by The Holyrood Guild of St. 
Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massachusetts. 

Anni Albers had a small tapestry, La Luz, with a de- 
sign in a subtle combination of natural wool and cotton 
with silver metallic. Trude Guermonprez combined cot- 
ton, wool, linen and metallic to produce a hanging of un- 
usual lightness and grace, with a subdued glow from the 
restrained use of the metallic yarn. The tapestry with 
design of the cross could be used either in a modern or 
traditional church interior. 





Vestment by Barbara Markey, white silk, gold figures. 
Lent by the Reverend Father James Liberty, Natick, 
Mass. 
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THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—trising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


= 30” 40" 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform '4” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
jalwood and Ebony for weaving unique and distinctive looking place 
mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


BROBACK WOOD FABRICS 


3675 Bridgeport Way Tacoma, Washington 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-cencentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaviny 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyer: 
fer 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








Mariska Karasz was represented by a wool tapestry, 
Trinity, and the embroidered hanging illustrated which 
combines wool, cotton, Lurex and silk in an effective, 
imaginative design. 





Hanging, “Alpha and Omega,” by Mariska Karasz. 
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Tapestry by Trude Guermonprez. 

Garcie Schoolfield’s dossal employed silk, linen, and 
gold metallic with the central cross in gold raised above 
the background. The altar frontal lent by Calvary Epis- 
copal Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was woven by 
Ruth Robinson Warner of Nashville, Tennessee. Bril- 
liant red and blue metallics bordered central areas of 
natural wool and rayon. Hortense Amram of Washing- 
ton, D. C., had an ark curtain of dark rayons with me- 
tallics. Jack Lenor Larsen designed a linen casement for 
the Jewish Chapel at the Brandeis Interfaith Center, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 

A wall hanging for a Christian church, designed by 
Hans Moller, and one for a synagogue by Abraham 
Rattner were executed by Edward Fields, Inc., in that 
company’s tufted rug technique. Since these were given 
to a church and a synagogue at the close of the exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Fields contributed the expense of the execution. 
These were designed in bold patterns with strong colors, 
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FOR 17 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 





@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 82 
Valley Falls, Lonsdale, Rhode Island 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


nstruction cilithc ’ 


na program eading ft ; 3res Summer 
n write the Reg 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
»5 A 


5 Plymouth Avenue 5 Rochester 8, New York 








ee 
UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 
@ Less floor space @ Quickly assembled @ Easy to Warp 
Several sizes to weave rugs 2’ x 3'6” to 9 x 12’ 


Detailed instructions HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING 48 pps. 


$2.00 
PATERNAYAN BROS, INC, 
10 WEST 33RD STREET NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 





rather startling to some spectators. A trial section of an 
ark curtain designed by Adolph Gottlieb of Brooklyn for 
Temple Beth Israel in Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
the wool hanging designed by Samuel G. Wiener, Jr., 
for Congregation Beth El Synagogue, South Orange, 
New Jersey, also were executed by Fields. 





For the month of September, 1957, the Upstairs Gal- 
lery at the University of Southern California presented 
an exhibition of woven and printed textiles by Los An- 
geles designers. Interior and architectural applications 
of textiles as background for contemporary living ap- 
peared as the key theme throughout the show. Uphol- 
stery fabrics, casement and drapery textiles, wall hang- 
ings and screens, together with table mats, and a rug, 
were important in establishing the exhibition theme. 





Textiles from the exhibition at the Unwwersity of 





4 Southern California, Los Angeles. Reading down. Up- 
holstery by Bernard Kester. Warp of white cotton, white 
: rayon, heavy unbleached wool, beige rayon corkscrew, 
4 natural jute and white colton boucle. Woven on four 
+4 harnesses with weft of white cotton boucle, white shiny 
, rayon, white slub linen, tan rayon and coarse unbleached 
$0 flake wool. 
a Architectural wall hanging by Maria Kipp. Warp— 
a natural jute; weft black cotton, white chenille, Lurex. 
- Alternating wide bands of heavy weft and unfilled warp 
am create a sturdy yei transparent effect. 
by U pholstery, 8-harness weave, Martha Pollock. W arp— 
m heavy natural wool, white cotton, white rayon ribbon. 
at Weft—awhite cotton and rayon, unbleached jute, white 
en and gray-green rayon boucle. . 
bi- Bronze upholstery fabric, plain weave, Louis Gross. 
nee, W arp—avacado rayon nub yarns and dull yellow 4-ply 
rs, wool. Weft—wool and rayon on bronze tones. 
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JUTA-CORD 


a new-textured yarn in magnificent colors 


Exc'usive with us in the U.S.—yarn of imported 
selected-fibre Jute for weaving, rug hooking, 
room dividers, other decorating uses. New for 
fashion items, too—hats, handbags, etc. In 16 
modern designer-decorator colors. 


20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds. '/2 Ib. spools $1.25 ea. Post pd. 


Also available: 76" wide 10 oz. Jute-Bak rug backing in 
1, 2 or 3 yard lengths. $1.25 per yard postpaid. 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for free color card. 


KELBAR SALES INC. 
P. O. Box 1685 H Grand Central Station, New York 17 





Some 50 fabrics were hung to show the contrasts in 
resilient open weaves, the silhouette weaves of casement 
cloth, with coordinating durable upholsteries. Trans- 
parencies in cloth contrasted with the spatial limits of 
reed and metal screens and room dividers. 

Color throughout the gallery was based on neutrals, 
being the useful and liveable background colors in today’s 
living. Hues in high chroma appeared as color accents 
throughout the exhibition in special rich fabrics and 
decorative wall hangings. An intense turquoise was seen 
in an upholstery fabric of wool, rayon, and angora by 
Lee Barkley ; a large floor cushion of double beam weave 
by Maria Kipp; and a large bright aluminum and reed 
screen of a multiple chroma warp by William Webb. 
Other brilliant color notes in the show were wool and 
rayon striped upholsteries of magenta and purple plain 
weave by Louis Gross, which related to the handsome 
pink and magenta wall covering by Lee Barkley, a thin 
silk slub plain weave, very open, applied to a dull, gray- 
violet paper. The heavy, multiple fiber weaves in un- 
bleached neutrals by Martha Pollock were subtle against 
the ochre and pale olive printed casements of Bernard 
Kester. The white, lacy, transparent curtain fabrics of 
Teofil Kamola combine elegantly with the white ribbon 
and chenille wall hanging of Dorothea Hulse. 

The bright textiles shown were of plain weaves and 
twill variations, the emphasis lying in yarn color and 
texture. An especially vibrant upholstery shown was 
woven in orange and red-violet rayon and cotton on a 
white and avocado green warp by Mary Jane Leland. 

The subtle neutral weaves in many casements and up- 
holsteries were more complex in structure. Martha Pol- 
lock’s fabrics in unbleached materials were all 8-harness 
weaves. Among them was a handsome damask weave in 
gray wool, and white cotton and rayon chenille. 

Many of the textile designers represented in this ex- 
hibition maintain busy weaving studios in the Los An- 
geles area. Others combine their creative craft with teach- 
ing, to perpetuate and to increase an appreciation and 
awareness of the place of the craftsmen in an age of the 
power loom and mass production. 


The exhibition was sponsored by the department of 
fine arts of which Donald B. Goodall is chairman, Gret- 
chen Hudson, curator of the gallery, and Bernard Kester, 
recognized design authority, assembled and installed the 
show. Visitors, including many handweavers, were im- 
pressed with the high quality of the work and the un- 
usual manner of presentation. Bernard Kester. 
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White linen place mats, borders of Finnish lace weave. 
Second award, Women’s International Exposition, weav- 
ing section, Mrs. Jane Planteroth. 


Thirty-three weavers from ten states were represented 
in the Women’s International Exposition in New York 
last November, the largest weaving section for several 
years. Much of the work was of excellent design and 
execution covering a wide range—decorative fabrics, 
household linens, apparel fabrics, and various accessories. 
The entries crowded the space and attracted widespread 
attention from many visitors who never before had seen 
handweaving. 
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First award on an all-show basis was given to Mrs. 
Eunice Lewis of Wallpack, New Jersey, for a coverlet 
in traditional design—Queen Anne’s lace in blue and 
white. Second prize, a 5-year subscription to Handweaver 
& Craftsman was given to Mrs. Jane Planteroth of Great 
Neck, New York, for white linen mats with Finnish lace 
weave borders, illustrated. General directions will be 
found at the end of this article. Ribbons were generously 
awarded fer a large number of classifications which it is 
impossible to mention here for lack of space. 

Of the thirty-three weavers, three were men, whose 
work was shown in this section instead of in the special 
men’s exhibit. Work from the following weavers appear- 
ed: Arkansas, Emma Baxter, Mrs. Gordon H. Hall, Mrs. 
R. N. Baughn ; California, Mrs. Ramette Bethman, Laya 
Brostoff ; Connecticut, Catherine E. Filmer; Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, Mrs. Ruth Bell, Mildred L. 
surt, Mrs. Constantine George, Mrs. Linna W. Whalen; 
Michigan, Dorothy O. Gaymer ; Missouri, Helen Wenzel ; 
New Jersey, Walter Hausner, Mrs. Herbert Kaleskie, 
Mrs. E. M. Kures, Mrs. Eunice Lewis, Mrs. A. Speth, 
Tania Teopinian, Mrs. Ruth White; New York, Ruth 
Koch, Mattias Lozano, Vivian Miller, Esther Olander, 
Margit Pardo, Mrs. Jane Planteroth, G. H. Struckman, 
Hilda Schoett, Martha Miller Weinberg; Ohio, Florence 
Balliett, Mrs. O. F. Kleupfel, Mrs. Ernest F. Ocher 
Virginia, Mrs. Ella S. Bolster. 

Vivian Miller, New York, was chairman of weaving 
for the Expositicn which is sponsored annually by the 
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First aevard, rugs, flossa and sumac weaves, black, 
white and blue-gray. Kitty Kite, Kansas Designer- 


Craftsmen. 
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A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


hera d 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweover, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 

139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 

Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





Woman’s National Institute, 250 West 57 Street, New 
York 19. 

Mrs. Planteroth worked out her designs from illustra- 
tions in Matilda Wahe’s Pitsia Kangaspuissa. Since the 
book was written in Finnish, the directions were no help 
but careful study of the illustrations and experiments on 
a small loom finally resulted in a dozen pink linen and 
cotton towels, each with a different Finnish lace border, 
made on her first warp. These were shown at the Am- 
herst seminar last July with the New York Guild of 
Handweavers. She then wove a dozen white table mats, 
with borders at each end. For the white mats she used 
40/2 white linen for both warp and weft, set 2 to a dent 
in a 12-inch, 15-dent reed. 

The directions follow : 

Jeginning from right to left do an odd number of 
leno shots, picking up 2 over 2. (Directions for leno, 
What is Leno? by Berta Frey, Spring 1955). 

Keeping shuttle at left, begin putting in pattern shots. 
Use small butterflies made by winding material back and 
forth over thumb and first finger and securing with a slip 
knot, or one may use the very small shuttles such as are 
employed in making Argyle socks. 

(1) One shot of pattern from 1. to r. Change shed. Lay 
in the end left at beginning of pattern before putting in 
next shot. 

(2) One shot of pattern from r. to 1. Change shed. 

(3) Come back from 1. to r. with shuttle. This will 
make a leno row without picking up threads. 

(4) With shuttle kept at right put in pattern shots 
again as in (1) and (2) above. 

(5) Do another row of leno from r. to |. picking up 2 
over 2. 

Continue (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) until pattern is com- 
pleted. After pattern is completed do as many rows of 
leno as in beginning. Note: when the pattern has an ir- 
regular edge change your thread position in the two rows 
preceding a shuttle shot of leno from r. to 1. 





The fourth annual Kansas Designer-Craftsman show 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, last Fall repre- 
sented a “lively cross section of artistic production of a 
very high order from this area” to quote Juror Charles 
B. Jeffrey of the Cleveland, Ohio, Institute of Art. Ward 
Lockwood, visiting professor of art at the University, 
was the second juror. 

The 167 entries, chosen from 287 submitted by resi- 
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COLORAMA 


ty i WoRntD 
T 
USE THE YARNS 


FINEST YARNS 


— Worsted Yarns 
rna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 
TO PROI UCE THE FINEST. 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 
Over 250 Colors with more than 
Five shade variations to each color. 
If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 






Samples on request 


10 W. 33rd St. 
Dept. H 
New York 1 








BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


For ali whe 
CREATE e TEACH 
STUDY e ADMIRE 


The monthly craft magazine with the vig handweaving supplement 
tndienceneile to all who handweave. wid en your interest in hand- 
weaving to include new ‘teun, designs etc. from British Handweavers. 
donenie the “Handweaver & Spinner” and now restyled and double 
the size to include other crafts—basketry, leatherwork, pottery, 
woodworking, needlework and embroidery, metalwork etc. Just send 
$4.00 for a year's subscription. 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 
COPY MONTHLY ISSUES BACK ISSUES 
25 cents $4.00 $1.00 


HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 





dents of Kansas and Kansas City, Missouri, included 
work of 16 weavers. Three weaving prizes were award- 
ed. Thelma Johnson, first in upholstery, and Earle Slason, 
first for fashion fabrics with beige and brown and beige 
and green all silk sport coat yardage, divided the $150 
yarn value award from the Countryside Handweavers. 
Mr. Slason, donor of the award, returned his share to the 
University of Kansas to be given to weaving students 
working their way through college who find it difficult 
to purchase yarns. (Photographs of Mr. Slason’s fabrics 
in next issue). Kitty Kite of Wichita won several awards 
including a 5-year subscription to Handweaver & Crafts- 
man for the black, white and gray flossa rug illustrated. 

The exhibition is sponsored by the design department 
of the School of Fine Arts, Student Union Activities, 
University Extension and Delta Phi Delta. 


Textiles from Western New York Designer-Crafts- 
men’s exhibition at Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, last 
Fall. Reading down. Drapery of wool, ramie, linen, silk 
in earth tones, plain weave, by Kathryn L. Welch. Net- 
like fabric, photographed against dark background. 
Sec oud award for good design in any medium. 

Fashion fabric, brocade weave, black wool with pea- 
cock metallic, by Karl Laurell. 

Panel of bronze screening, linen, silk, glass, rayon and 
other fibers in tans and gray with rose and gold metal- 
lic. Gale Kidd. 

Brown wool tweed, twill weave. Lynette H. Trefts. 
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with a 


~ label that 
—— is definitely 
SEWING - KNITTING ens eG different 





Any copy you desire, including your NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, printed in black, blue, red, green 
or brown. Makes ideal gift for friend or relative. 


Sizes: #3 (54" wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%/" wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 


color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C.O.D. Delivery 
about one week. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. WI, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





WEAVING INSTRUCTION 
LOOMS 


Day & Boarding Students 


Pottery, silk screening, rug hook- 





ing, enameling on copper. 


BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 


RD 2, Sussex, N. J. Vernon 55-4827 





Vernon Vaurer 
Sussex County J 








For the second time within two years, the Lincoln 
Weavers Guild and the University of Nebraska Art Gal- 
leries have successfully sponsored a comprehensive exhi- 
bition of handweaving. This year the show, entitled Con- 
temporary Hand Weaving II, was open to twelve states, 
deubling the area represented in 1955, with the best re- 
sponses, quantitatively, coming from California, Wash- 
ington and Nebraska in that order. A total of 148 entries 
was divided into four categories: clothing textiles ; deco- 
rative and utilitarian textiles; upholstery and drapery 
textiles, and experimental weaving. Many entries in the 
category of experimental weaving indicated a much better 
understanding of that term than was shown in the first 
exhibition. 

The jurors for the exhibition were Osma Gallinger of 
Kast Berlin, Pennsylvania, well-known writer, teacher 
and weaving expert, and Richard F. Ball, associate pro- 
fessor of art at Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado. 
Both jurors were particularly enthusiastic about the over- 
all quality of work submitted. Their choice for the pur- 
chase award, a black and yellow drapery fabric by 
Georgia B. Chingren of Sioux City, lowa, was especially 
cited for its richness in color and texture. Along with the 
purchase prize, the jurors awarded a cash prize in each 
of the four categories listed above. These awards went to 


Fabrics from Contemporary Handweaving II, Lincoln 
Weavers Guild-l niversity of Nebraska exhibition. Read- 
ing down. Clothing fabric, rayon and wool, blue, green 
and violet, by LaVonne Schnrieber, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Cash award. 

Drapery of cotton chenille, rayon and wool, black and 
yellow block and stripe design by Mrs. Georgia B. Chin- 
gren, Sioux City, lowa. Purchase award. 

Black and white drapery fabric by Mrs. Jeannie R. 
Wertz, Santa Fe, N. M. Cash award. 
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FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


™’ EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 
. 


FRAMES and REEDS 


Write for Price List 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 











: IN THE SMOKIES 
* design Pl BETA PHI 
° jewelry UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 
: NON-CREDIT 

* recreational FULL SESSION JUNE 9-JULY 12 

crafts HALF SESSIONS 

JUNE 9-JUNE 24 

JUNE 26-JULY 12 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 


¢ enameling 


° weaving PI BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
e pottery TENNESSEE 





w 2 a... = & 1 oO NK 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


¢ Tinsel ¢ Elastic © Raffia ¢ Plastic 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE VARN CO. inc. | 


J IC Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 








840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it” 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 





LaVonne Schrieber of Albuquerque, New Mexico, cloth- 
ing; Alice Kagawa Parrott of Sante Fe, New Mexico, 
decorative and utilitarian ; Jeannie R. Wertz also of Santa 
Fe, upholstery and drapery, and Winifred M. Tonkin of 
San Jose, California, experimental weaving. The three 
awards to the exhibitors from Albuquerque and Santa Fe 
are an accurate indication of the general distinction which 
tmarked most of the entries from that state. 


There were also six honorable mention awards which 
carried with them merchandise certificates contributed by 
various manufacturers of weaving equipment and sup- 
plies. The honorable mention winners were Estella M. 
Hlenkel of Dallas, Texas, casement cloth; Jeannie R. 
Wertz of Santa Fe, New Mexico, clothing fabric ; Eunice 
Kaiser of Ei Paso, Texas, (Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Above. Double weave upholstery, Mrs. Tonkin. Below. 
Upholstery, Constance Bevis. 
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Above, Draft for Bevis fabric; below, for Tonkin dou- 
ble weave. 
prize) baby blanket; Bertha White of Redwood, Cali- 
fornia, wall hanging; Doris M. Coulter of Austin, Texas, 
flossa rug; Mrs. Roger A. Jenkins of Omaha, Nebraska, 
place mat set. After surveying the large quantity of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, both Mrs. Gallinger and Mr. Ball com- 
mented on the notable lack of tapestries and rugs. 

Visitors commented on the unusually attractive instal- 
lation. Textiles were hung as carefully as paintings and 
every piece was shown to the best advantage. Norman A. 
Geske is director of the University Galleries. 

An innovation of particular interest in this vear’s show 
was the jurors’ evaluation report sent to the entrants at 
the conclusion of the judging. This report rated each 
piece submitted on its merits in technique, design and 
originality on a scale of one to four, one representing the 
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Section of tapestry, cotton, linen, rayon and jute in 
Lrown, black gold, orange and lovie by Alice Kagawa 
Parrott, Santa Fe, N. M. Cash award in Contemporary 
Handweaving II, Lincoln, Neb. 


highest achievement. The exhibition sponsors believed 
that such a report would enhance the usefulness of the 
exhibition to the craftsmen involved, whether cr not 
their work was accepted for display. (Acknowledgement 
is made to the Saint Paul, Minnesota, Gallery and School 
of Art, sponsor of the biennial Fiber, Clay and Metal ex- 
hibition, thought to be the first to employ such a jury re- 
port. ) 


Mrs. Tonkin’s double weave upholstery also was 
awarded a non-purchase prize at the 1957 California 
State Fair & Exposition. The surface of the fabric has 
half the number of warp threads as the background. Three 
background weft shots are needed to equalize one surface 
weft shot, composed of five yarns wound on one shuttle. 

The directions follow : 

Warp: for background, 16/2 white polished cotton; 
for surface, smooth white cotton and gold metallic twist 
(two of polished cotton and one of cotton and metallic 
twist in sequence ). Sleyed 36 per inch in 12-dent reed 
two background and one surface thread per dent. 


Weft: Shuttle 1, (background weft) 16/2 polished 
cotton wound double. Shuttle 2, (surface weft) one each, 
white rayon frille, white viscose, white rayon nub, white 
cotton boucle and supported gold Lurex wound together. 
Shuttle 3, (tie-down) white cotton and metallic twist. 


Treadling: rising shed loom. Shuttle 1: 1-3-4, 2-3-4, 
1-3-4 (three rows background). Shuttle 2: 3 (one row 
surface weft). Shuttle 1 : 2-3-4, 1-3-4, 2-3-4 (three rows 
background ). Shuttle 2: 4 (one row surface weft). Shut- 
tle 3: 1, 3 (two rows tie-down). Shuttle 1: 1-3-4, 2-3-4, 
1-3-4 (three rows background). Shuttle 2: 3 (one row 
surface weft ). Shuttle 1 : 2-3-4, 1-3-4, 2-3-4 (three rows 
background ). Shuttle 2: 4 (one row surface weft). Shut- 
tle 3: 2, 4 (two rows tie-down). Repeat. 
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MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers. All- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class 
hotels, most meals, craft demonstrations in remote 
Indian Villages, tips, etc. Your traveling companions 
are fellow artists-craftsmen @ Reservations limited 
to pullman car capacity @ Escorted by T. H. Hewitt 


@ March 30 Special EASTER tour to Oaxaca, Mitla, 
Taxco, Mexico City 


@ June 8 to Guadalajara, Lake Chapala, Lake 
Patzcuaro, Mexico City 
@ June 29 Dong Kingman Painting Workshop 


@ August 17 to Oaxaca, Mitla, Taxco, Mexico City, 
co-escort: HARRIET TIDBALL 
T. H. HEWITT 


2413 DRISCOLL STREET @ HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 





SIMSBURY 


Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics. Textile Design. Weaving. Jeweirv, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Stx times 
a year. $4. 


29 West 53rd Street 


CONNECTICUT 





New York 19, N. Y. 





The beige upholstery fabric illustrated by Constance 
Bevis, San Francisco, was awarded second prize at the 
1957 California State Fair and Exposition. The domi- 
nantly weft-surfaced fabric, resulting from raising one 
harness at a time in 1, 2, 3, 4 sequence, has a subtle 
gradation of color and texture in horizontal stripes. The 
warp is of 24/2 ecru polished cotton set 45 per inch, 3 
per dent in a 15-dent reed. Treadling is 1, 2, 3, 4 in 
sequence with rising shed loom. Weft is woven as fol- 
lows: beige 6-cut chenille 1, 2, 3, 4 (four rows) ; beige 
novelty rayon 1, 2, 3, 4 (four rows) ; beige chenille 1, 2, 
3 (three rows) ; natural raw silk 4, 1 (two rows) ; off- 
white novelty rayon 2, 3, 4 (three rows). Repeat. 





The 67 handwoven fabrics accepted for the 37th annual 
Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen exhibition co-sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Art Institute, won high praise from 
David R. Campbell, who served as the juror for awards, 
for their creative design and experimental approach. Mr. 
Campbell, executive vice-president of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, Alma Eikerman, silversmith, In- 
ciana University department of Fine Arts and Angelo 
Testa, textile designer, Chicago, comprised the jury of 
selection. 

In the handwoven textile field, the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute purchase award and a cash award were given to 
Margaret Richards for upholstery material. Its pattern, 
an interesting irregular checkerboard, has a striking 
variety of shades and textures by the use of different 
kinds of brown, gray and black yarns. Mrs. Richards also 


(Continued on page 53) 
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St. Louis Guild 


By JEANNE W. SIMPSON 


After a month long exhibition in 
June at the City Art Museum, the 
Weavers Guild of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, went into the Fall with an am- 
bitious program which has aroused 
keen interest. Members were divided 
into three groups and each made re- 
sponsible for eight weaving tech- 
niques. Samples of earch technique are 
presented and discussed at the meet- 
ings for which the different groups 
are responsible. 

At the Christmas meeting members 
brought articles made from green 
nylon marquisette material, supplies 
of which were sent to each member 
during the summer. A prize was 
given for the best article, according 
to Guild vote. 

In past shows it was found that 
demonstrations along with the exhibit 
created keen public interest. Four 
looms, including an inkle loom were 
set up in the Art Museum, each with 
a varying type of technique for illus- 
trative purposes. 

The 40 articles on exhibit showed 
a distinctive character and excellence 
in design, color and texture. Many 
were woven for personal uses, while 
others were purposely developed to 
be saleable. 

All upholstery fabrics were woven 
for a particular piece of furniture. 
One yardage, woven by Charlotte 
Meinecke, was of cotton, rayon and 
metallic yarns with a tied and dyed 
weft, in shades of green with gold to 
give interesting texture and color ef- 
fect. Upholstery made especially for 
an antique chair has a gray linen 
warp, tabby of golden heather wool 
yarn and light brown wool for the 
small all-over pattern. It is one of two 
chairs done by Jeanne W. Simpson. 

The damask luncheon set was exe- 
cuted by Elizabeth Tenney on a 10- 
harness loom. She used Scotch mer- 
cerized linen in a vibrant turquoise. 

A room divider woven by Libbie 
Crawford had considerable architec- 
tural interest. It was woven of linen 
and jute with dowel rods in a top and 
bottom border and grouped warp 
threads tied with linen in an interest- 
ing diamond pattern. 

The functional lamp and basket set 
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Wall hanging by Helen Wenzel, described in text. 


of Margaret Lindsay was woven of 
hand-dyed rayon and wool yarns and 
Joshua tree veneer slats, with the 
lamp base of curly redwood fence 
post, materials Miss Lindsay pur- 
chased in California. 

Finished articles of wearing ap- 
parel were outstanding in the exhibit ; 
a green coat of orlon and wool tweed 
by Libbie Crawford, a cape of Kara- 
kul and Scottish tweed and a blue 
suit of Canadian wool woven and 
tailored by Helen Wenzel. 

Also included in the exhibit were 
yardage of cotton and metallic yarns, 
rugs, table mats, two foot stools and 
door stop, a stole, bag and drapery 
material. Exhibitors not mentioned 
before were June Barnett, Rebekah 


Harriett 
Jeanette 
Frank 


Havlicek, Zella 
Powell, Ruth 
Roeder, Eva Wilson and 
Young. 

Of the looms used for demonstrat- 


Heston, 


Roeder, 


ing one was warped for bamboo slat 
blinds with rayon boucle and cotton 
yarns. Others were threaded with 
or yoseye and Italian diamond patterns 
and the inkle loom in an attractive 
design in blue and white. 

The curtains and wall hanging il- 
lustrated were Helen 
Wenzel and attracted much attention. 
Mrs. Wenzel has supplied the follow- 
ing directions: 

These curtains were designed for 


woven by 


use on casement windows in my 
weaving studio. When the sun is too 
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Curtain by Helen Wenzel. 


bright the curtains are drawn shut, 
cutting the glare but allowing light. 
They were woven in mosquito net- 
ting technique. 
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MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





RAMIE 


20/2 Bleached White, 3000 yds. nd Ib. 
1 tb. tubes—just $3.20 per Ib. 
won't shrink—won't stretch—mildew proof—rot 
resistant—stronger than linen—imported 
Write for samples to: 


Robin & Russ Handweavers 
632 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, California 





The web was washed with a deter- 
gent in a tumble action automatic 
washer, cutting down the washing 
time to 5 minutes, keeping the rinse 
tumbling to a minimum and skipping 
the final spin dry period. After dry- 
ing outdoors it was ironed while 
slightly damp. The curtains are made 
with pinch pleats and hang on a 70” 
traverse rod. As they seemed a bit 
limp, on the second washing I added 
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Except for the stripes the warp and 
weft used is 10/2 cotton in a light 
jade color which blends with the walls 
of the room. The stripes, alternating 
green and rust, are rayon ratine, 
1,700 yards per pound, rayon flake, 
4,200 yards per pound and a cotton 
loop ratine. The rust strip picks up 
the color of the linoleum floor. 

They were woven 42” wide on a 
Leclerc jack type loom, using a 10- 
dent reed. 

Since I needed two pairs of cur- 
tains, each panel consisting of two 
lengths, the left selvage of the web al- 
lows for hemming while the right 
selvage conceals the joining of two 
panels by becoming one of the stripes. 
Each panel was started with 64” 
tabby, then 2'4” netting and 1%” 
tabby for the rest of the panel. Care 
must be taken to keep measurements 
accurate so that crosswise stripes will 
match when panels. The 
panels were woven 70” long which 
finished curtain of 61” in 


joining 


gave a 
length. 


netting technique. 


a permanent starch which improves 
the finish. 

The wall hanging is done in laid-in 
technique woven on a 2-harness loom, 
using 20/3 natural linen for warp and 
tabby, sett eight per inch in an 8-dent 
reed. The blocks were formed by lay- 
ing in various yarns to give contrast 
in hue and texture. The center block 
combines short lengths of all yarns. 
These are both smooth and nubby in 
shades of orange, aqua, tan and 
brown. The other blocks are shades 
of tan and brown with some touches 
of color in one of the lighter blocks. 

These yarns had already been used 
in weaving upholstery material for a 
blond mahogany dining room set in 
the room adjoining the room in which 
this piece hangs. The hanging, 30” 
by 45”, was lightly sprayed with 
plastic after the ends had been en- 
closed with blond mahogany strips. 

The wall hanging was shown in the 
weaving section of the Women’s In- 
ternational Exposition in New York 
in November. 
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Twenty high school weavers won 
$25 cash awards in the 30th National 
High School Art Exhibition, conduct- 
ed by Scholastic Magazines. Sponsors 
for the weaving section were Lily 
Mills Company of Shelby, North 
Carolina and the Structo Manufac- 
turing Company, makers of looms, 
Freeport, Illinois. Their work, along 
with that of 20 young weavers who 
“placed” in the show, was shown with 
that of 1,387 entries in many other 
classifications at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, May 10-June 2, 1957. The 
competition is open to grades 7 
through 12. 

Regicnal shows were held in 35 
areas last year with some 175,000 en- 
tries from 48 states. About 35,000 
won places in the regional shows 
which entitled them to be judged for 
the national. Entries from ardéas 
where there were no regional shotvs 
were sent directly to Pittsburgh for 
judging. 
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Weaving was judged by Donald 
Bujnowski, designer- weaver of 
Johnstown, New York; Else Regen- 
steiner, textile designer and associate 
professor at the School of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; and Ruth Adler 
Schnee, fabric designer and interior 
planner, Detroit, Michigan. Both Mr. 
Bujnowski and Mrs. Schnee are form- 
er Scholastic award winners. 

Illustrated on page 46 is the work 
of eight weavers who won Lily Mills 
awards. Their names, with their 
schools and teachers, follow : Reading 
left to right, top row, Maureen Whal- 
en, 13, brown and white beach towel, 
Cecil B. DeMille Junior H. S., Long 
Beach, Calif., Helen DeMett; Judy 
Pratt, 17, yellow and green worsted, 
Franklin H. S., Portland, Oreg., Mrs. 
Evelyn W. Arnold; Susan Flint, 17, 
green upholstery, Kingswood School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Mrs. Lillian 
Holm. Middle: Lorena Fritsch, 18, 
blind of wood strips and gold metal- 
lic, Linda Richardson, 15, reed and 





weed blind, both of Franklin H. S., 
Mrs. Arnold. Bottom: Nancy Walter, 
18, honeycomb upholstery, Franklin 
H. S., Mrs. Arnold; Billie Faye 
Werner, 17, vari-colored drapery, 
with white chenille plaid effect, Alvin 
Oliver, 17, green and blue belt, both 
of Charles H. Milby H. S., Houston, 
Tex., Mrs. Mary E. Heickman. 

Eight of the ten weavers who wen 
Structo Manufacturing Company 
awards are represented on page 47. 
Reading left to right, top, Johnnie A. 
Velasquez, 16, one of four textured 
wool fabrics, inspired by nature, this 
one by bark, Antonito, Colo., H. S., 
Sister M. Gratia; Richard Dampier, 
17, wool and metallic stole, Charles 
H. Milby H. S., Mrs. Heickman; 
Nancy Lytle, 16, wool rag rug, Cass 
Technical H. S. Detroit, Mich., Mrs. 
Mabel Mustonen. Middle: Donna 
Helt, 16, wool coat material, Los An- 
geles, Calif., H. S., Mrs. Ethel Ward- 
rup; Connie Kellogg, 17, cotton drap- 
ery, Kingswood School, Mrs. Holm. 
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June 30 — August 22, 1958 


FLETCHER FARM 
CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW, VERMONT 


Courses for students in: 
@ Elementary & Advanced weaving 
@ Early American Decoration 
@ Reverse Paintings on Glass 
@ Pottery 
@ Jewelry & other crafts 


For catalog write 


SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 
Dept. H 


Bristol, Vermont 





Bottom: Dinah Mitchell, 14, wool 
yarn rug, Kingswood School, Mrs. 
Holm; Alma Magnusson, 16, wool 
and metallic scarf, H. S. of Com- 
merce, Worcester, Mass., Mrs. 
Sophie Levenson; LeRoy Smith, 17, 
East H. S., Des Moines, Iowa, Mrs. 
Roena G. Clement. 

Photographs were not available of 
the award winning pieces by Babs 
Womack, 16, Charles H. Milby H. S., 
Connie Bell, 13, and Lola Hendricks, 


John Marshall School, Seattle, Wash., 
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Marguerite Lienard, teacher, and La- 
Vaughn Morefield, 15, Franklin H. 
S., Portland, Oreg., Mrs. Arnold, 
teacher. 


The following entries in weaving 
won a Place in Show: Johnnie A. 
Velasquez, 16, Antonito H. 5S., 5r. 
M. Gratia; Betty Johnson, 16, Judith 
McDonald, 16, Judy Pratt, 17, Frank- 
ln H. S., Mrs. Arnold; Marion 
Lapensee, 16, H. S. of Commerce, 
Mrs. Levenson; Adelaide Pierce, 13, 
John J. Pershing Jr. H. S., Houston, 
Tex., Mrs. Faye Stephenson; Kath- 
leen Bench, 12, John Marshall School, 
3ernice S. Moore; Susan Flint, 17, 
Michel Howard, 14, Gale Hummel, 
15, Connie Kellogg, 17, Carol Klenke, 
14, Kay Levy, 15, Jill Shallcross, 16, 
Martha Vicinus, 17, Kingswood 
School, Mrs. Holm; Inez Wilkins, 17, 
Los Angeles H. S., Mrs. Wardrop; 
James Sullivan, 17, Charles H. Milby 
H. S., Mrs. Heickman; Dorothy 
Wingate, 18, San Rafael, Calif., H. S., 
Mrs. Louise Lewis; Grant Loaven- 
bruck, 15, West H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Marilyn Ruff, 17, Wyandotte 
H. S., Kansas City, Kans., Eileen 
Hughes. 





Z-HANDICRAFTS 
offer you the 
following services: 


“Modern Weaver” 
—bi-monthly for beginners. 


“Master Weaver” 
—bi-monthly for advanced weavers. 


Information Service 


—answers to questions, 
analysis of samples. 


Samples 


—of handwoven fabrics 
with detailed instructions. 


Lessons in handweaving 
— individual and groups. 


Lectures and Workshops 
—so far more than 250 in U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


Write for particulars to: 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 











Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 


Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Priee includes beam. ratchet brake, warping attachmenis, 2 instruction book-. 
Write for Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





Spring Session: March 17 to June 21, 1958 


Continuous instruction in Hand 
Weaving, Metaicrafts, Pottery, and a number 
of Related Crafts. During this period, a student 
may enter for as long or as short a time as may 


be desired. 
@ Capable teaching personnel 
@ Excellent facilities 
@ Modern living conditions 
@ Beautiful countryside 


Write the Registrar for complete information 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Hausner 
(Continued from page 28) 


or degree. Anybody who knows how 
to weave can set up in business, weav- 
ing items for sale and teaching weav- 
ing if he feels like it. This is not the 
custom in Europe. I could never have 
done that without having passed my 
master examination. Not even my 
graduation as textile technologist 
would have been enough. Individual 
designer-weavers were rare and so was 
handweaving as a hobby. Handweav- 
ing as occupational therapy was in its 
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infancy. 

In the United States a hand- 
weaver who wants to work for indus- 
try has to know a good deal more than 
just how to operate a loom. The first 
requirement is for the handweaver to 
talk the same language as the mill 
men. The mill man wants precise an- 
swers ; he wants to know the name of 
the weave not a fancy name of an en- 
tering. Rosepath, colonial overshot, 
mattor, Bronson, or summer-and-win- 
ter weave mean nothing to a mill man. 
When a mill man asks for a weave he 
wants to know if it is tabby, twill, satin 
or crepe or which derivative thereof. 
When a mill man asks about technique 
he wants to hear something like sim- 
ple texture, brocade, damask, warp or 
weft double, pile etc. When you dis- 
cuss warp enterings with a technician 
don’t talk about twill. Say straight. In- 
stead of rosepath say point or fancy 
point. For Ms & Os use the term 
group. Any mill man who does not 
understand your language will soon 
lose interest in your designs. Unfortu- 
nately, terms used by American hand- 
weavers do not correspond to those 
used in textile mills and are not found 
in reference books used in the indus- 
try. The handweaver will find it to his 
advantage to correlate hand and power 
loom terminology. 


Another cause of misunderstanding 
which has lost many a handweaver the 
sale of designs is lack of knowledge of 
yarns and yarn sizes. The term floss 
does not have a specific meaning, even 
reference to 1260 or 2100 yards per 
pound floss. The term carpet warp is 
equally meaningless to a mill man. By 
carpet warp most handweavers mean 
8/4 cotton. Theoretically any hard 
twist yarn could be used in its place. 
I remember very well when a designer 
came with some beautiful designs in 





what appeared to be wool. A produc- 
tion man was evaluating the designs 
and asked the usual questions. The 
conversation went something like this. 
©. What yarn did you use? A. Two- 
ply. Q. Two-ply what? A. Just two- 
ply. Q. I mean what size two-ply, what 
fiber? A. I don’t know. Usually the in- 
terview ends here because production 
men in a mill have no time to solve 
puzzles. In this case the designs were 
so good that the mill man made an ef- 
fort to explain that two-ply meant 
only that two threads were plied and 
give no indications as to fiber content 
or size. The designer finally under- 
stood the question but could not an- 
swer. She had bought the yarn in a 
handknitting shop and did not know 
any more than that it was sold as two- 
ply. She supposed it was wool. It turn- 
ed out to be a wool blend and the pro- 
duction department had to analyze the 
fabric, yarn and all. 


How then should a handweaver pro- 
ceed when trying to sell to or work 
with a mill? First, the samples should 
be of good size and well mounted— 
mounted in such a way that hand and 
drape can be tested. Swatches of the 
yarns used and the various colors 
should if possible be attached. This 
satisfies most mill men. If additional 
questions can be answered promptly 
and to the satisfaction of the mill men, 
it is greatly to the weaver’s advantage. 
Such questions will be about yarns, 
settings, enterings and weave. If the 
entering or weave are very compli- 
cated they should be made available to 
the mill. If you are designing full time 
for a particular mill you have to keep 
full records of all your designs and 
have with your designs all the techni- 
cal data the mill may require to pro- 
duce your design. 


A handweaver working for indus- 
try may have other duties than design- 
ing and styling decorative fabrics. New 
fibers and yarns become available al- 
most daily. Mill men are specialists 
and usually too busy with day to day 
production problems to devote the 
necessary time to experimentation 
with new materials. Who, then, is 
better qualified than a handweaver to 
do experimental work with new fibers 
and yarns and to evaluate them from 
a design and styling angle? 


Another reason why industry turns 
more and more to handweavers is cost. 
Design and experimentation are not 
only costly so far as time and material 
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Interested in weaving 


TWEEDS? 


Then try our 
100% WOOL IMPORTED YARNS 
Made by 
BRIGGS & web in CANADA 
2200 


© pound 
21 colors — ——) re Telst & Weft Twist 
$3.90 per Ib. f.0.b. our studio 


In lower yy sold by 
Hartland Area Crafts 
Hartiand, Mich. 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO. 


Cornwall Bridge 
Send for samples 
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FREE! 
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Foster 
(Continued from page 23) 


threads will always be over the stick, 
and the pattern threads under it. Re- 
lease harnesses 1-4. Raise harness 2, 
and weave. Raise harness 3, and 
weave. Take out the stick, beat hard. 

Then raise harnesses 2-3. Pick up 
the background threads, two to each 
unit. Push the stick toward the reed. 
Release harnesses 2-3. Raise harness 
1, and weave. Raise harness 4, and 
weave. Take out the stick, beat hard. 

Other treadlings are possible. You 
may, for instance, raise 1-4, weave 3, 
weave 2; raise 2-3, weave 4, weave 1. 
Or you may begin by raising 2-3. You 
may treadle in any order for this 4- 
harness damask, provided that in any 
one unit, you never ores three suc- 
cessive threads, such as 1-2-3, or 3-4-1, 
or 1-4-3, or 3-2-1. Weaving these suc- 
cessive threads will give you, instead, 
the double-faced twill of Mrs. von 
Ladau’s Spring panel. 

For the counterbalanced loom the 
tie-up is: Treadle I, harnesses 1-2-4; 
Treadle II, harnesses 1-3-4; Treadle 
III, harnesses 1-2-3; ‘Treadle IV, har- 
nesses 2-3-4; Treadle V, harnesses 
2-3; Treadle VI, harnesses 1-4. 

In general, 4-harness damask is bet- 
ter for flat pieces like place mats and 
runners. At best it is a slow weave, but 
it can do a good job when you want 
to go all out for borders and mono- 
grams or initials. And a similar use of 
the pick-up stick on eight harnesses 
will give a fine close texture. 
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Hausner 
(Continued from page 48) 


are concerned but can also tie up con- 
siderable production capacity. The 
handweaver on his loom can produce 
a design with a minimum amount of 
material and in the shortest possible 
time with no demand on production 
capacity. No one can translate ideas 
into fabrics better than a handweaver. 
When he has imagination, knowledge 
of fibers and techniques and experience 
he cannot help but produce the desired 
results. 


Most of the handweavers employed 
by mills have a very good color sense. 
I have heard of many cases where the 
handweavers were called upon to pass 
on all colors and matches submitted by 
the dyehouse. I know several cases 
where certain phases of quality-con- 
trol, such as checking mill samples for 
conformity of color and weave, are in 
the hand of handweavers. I know also 
some cases where all styling and buy- 
ing of new yarn types are done by 
handweavers. 


Not all handweavers in the industry 
are working full time or exclusively 
for one mill. Many handweavers 
work in their own studios. Such a 
handweaver might be a color consult- 
ant for a print or carpet house, might 
design a drapery fabric for another 
firm, and style a line of suiting for a 
third manufacturer. Such cases are 
not too frequent but they exist. I feel 
that a good handweaver-designer 
should more or less specialize in one 
of the many fabric fields but still be 
able to design fabrics of entirely dif- 
ferent qualities for other than his 


chosen field. 


There is one thing a handweaver 
should never do and that is copy. 
Copying is the cardinal sin of the hand- 
weaver. The handweaver and especial- 
ly the handweaver-designer is not only 
an artist but also a highly skilled 
craftsman and as such should disdain 
copying or imitating. He is too proud 
to stoop to cheap plagiarism of design. 
Design piracy is the great bane of the 
textile industry not only in this coun- 
try but all over the world. The hand- 
weaver with fresh ideas, an open cre- 
ative mind and a good knowledge of 
the specialized field of the mills can 
lead the manufacturer away from 
copying and imitating and turn him 
into new and more fruitful fields of 
original design. 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


2/17's, 3/15's 
i 4/17’s, 4/8’s 


4/4’s, 4/1 V's Rug 
2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 
eunse-fedl pen ten Se 
sent out the day they are received if pessible. 
Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be sedcctad from your first order. 
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Decoration 


In the 47th volume of this inter- 
national review on design for the 
present day home, the 20 countries 
represented all show “high standards 
of design and workmanship.” Many 
new viewpoints and techniques are 
included. The editors think that in 
fine woven fabrics, synthetics are to 
he considered satisfactory only if 
“they are capable of maintaining 
standards of quality associated with 
the natural fibres.” Some 68 exam- 
ples of contemporary design in up- 
holstery & drapery materials, prints 
and handwoven fabrics and rugs are 
illustrated. There are hundreds of 
photographs of houses and apart- 
ments, interior furnishing, china and 
silverware, glass, lighting fixtures and 
ceramics, for the most part design- 
ed in the contemporary manner. 


Decorative Art, 1957-1958. The 
Studio Year Book of Furnishing 
& Decoration. Edited by Rathbone 
Holme & Kathleen Frost. Studio 
Publications, New York 16. 842 by 
11, 160 pages, 520 illustrations, 18 
in full color. $8.95. 
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Dozens of Projects 
Dozens of Fabric Designs 
with 
Exact instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Don’t Guess! 


HAVE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Get Ideas! 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


| 
| 
| 


Details of: Design 

Supply Sources 
Pictures 

Color 

Yarns 


Sewing 


Single Lessons Available 


Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





AD-A-HARNESS 
wt LOOMS + 


4 to 20 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16”, 20” and 24” portable looms 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 





Florence E. House 


With the death of Florence E. 
House, handweaving has lost one of 
the foremost teachers in the field 
whose influence was widely felt and 
whose enthusiastic interest in all 
phases of the craft greatly benefited 
all handweavers. She died November 
3, 1957, at Eastern Long Island Hos- 
pital, Greenport, after a short illness. 
She was 82 years old. For the last two 
years she had lived at Orient, Long 
Island, where she established her 
studio after leaving New York. 

Miss House taught for many years 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the fine and industrial arts 
department where she was associated 
with Miss Sara Patrick. In 1937 she 
and Miss Patrick were in charge of 
industrial arts for primary grades. It 
was then that she became interested in 
modern handweaves. She organized 
a study group which met every Satur- 
day for several years and in 1940 was 
organized as the New York Guild of 
Handweavers. Miss House was the 
first program chairman. 


In 1938 Teachers College offered a 
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summer course in weaving. It was so 
successful that weaving was made a 
part of the regular program and Miss 
House taught the class until her retire- 
ment 17 years ago. After her retire- 
ment she was called back almost every 
year to teach the summer course. Her 
class last summer included many art 
teachers who presented an exhibition 
of unusual interest at the end of the 
term. Regret was expressed that it 
could not have been more widely 
shown. Arrangements had been made 
for her to teach the class this coming 
summer. 

After her retirement she also taught 
weaving classes in the occupational 
therapy department of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. She had classes at the Arts 
Cooperative Service and private pupils 
in New York and on Long Island. 

For several years she was associa- 
ted with the National Conference of 
American Handweavers, directed by 
Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger, and lectured 
at the summer sessions. 

Her book, Notes on W eaving Tech- 
niques, developed from her first sum- 
mer session. Because she felt that she 
had not been able to do justice to a 
class of 37, she mimeographed her own 
notebook so that each student could 
have a copy. She enlarged and revised 
the book from year to year and for that 
reason never permitted it to be pub- 
lished except in mimeographed form. 
It won a reputation as a highly authori- 
tative publication and had an excep- 
tionally comprehensive bibliography. 

Over the years she assembled a com- 
prehensive collection of weaving sam- 
ples from all over the world, many 
sent to her by former students teaching 
in foreign countries. She also had a 
collection of unusual spinning and 





weaving equipment. She gave classes 
in spinning as well as weaving. 

She was born in  Samokov, 
European Turkey, (now Bulgaria). 
She lived for many years in Greece 
where her missionary parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. John E. House, founded the 
American Farm School at Salonika. 
Her brother, Charles, recently retired 
as director of the school. 

She was graduated from Teachers 
College in 1915 and received a gradu- 
ate degree three years later. She taught 
for a short time in New Jersey before 
her appointment to the Teachers Col- 
lege faculty. 

Her interest in Handweaver & 
Craftsman began with its publication 
in 1950 and was most deeply appreci- 
ated. We had hoped to have some 
articles by her but her absorption in 
her teaching and other activities left 
her little time for casual writing. 

She is survived by her brother and 
three sisters, all of Orient. 

The following appreciation comes 
from one of her students, Mrs. Eric 
Craven : 

Those of us who had the privilege 
to know and work with Miss House 
will never forget her. She had an un- 
selfish devotion to teaching, an ever- 
searching mind, an appreciation of the 
other person’s skill and ideas. Time 
didn’t mean anything to Florence 
House. She gave it unstintingly, work- 
ing and helping a student solve a snarly 
problem or work out an idea. She un- 
obtrusively built up a feeling of securi- 
ty and self-confidence in her students 
—a desire to explore and create. Un- 
told are the numbers of outstanding 
teachers whom Florence House in- 
spired. 

All crafts were art to her—import- 
ant to do well. She was perfectionist, 
but an artist perfectionist. You felt 
inspired when you worked with her. 
Her knowledge of crafts, techniques 
and craft media was phenomenal— 
yet she was a most humble teacher. 
She gave credit without reservation to 
her co-workers. Her active mind was 
matched by physical agility and energy. 
She taught a class of weaving every 
summer at Teachers College long after 
her retirement. The letters from stu- 
dents who worked there with Florence 
House, even as late as the summer of 
1957, are evidence of her great con- 
tribution to the teaching profession. 
We, her students, shall miss her great- 
ly. 
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Rugs 
(Continued from page 7) 


reed, one thread per dent. Weave a 
hem with carpet warp. Weave three 
rows of cotton roving, starting from 
the right and treadling alternately 1, 
2 and 3, 4. On the fourth row, which 
will start from the left and be treadled 
3, 4, throw the shuttle and leave the 
shed open. Place wire, size of number 
3 or 4 knitting needle and at least 
two inches longer than width of rug, 
on top of warp. Starting at the left, 
pick up a loop in the weft with the 
wire and repeat for the next three 
spaces, i.e., pick up loops between the 
next four warp threads so that there 
are four loops on the wire. Be sure 
that each loop is picked up in the 
same direction and that the tension 
is the same for each loop. Then skip 
the next four spaces and pick up 
loops in the following four spaces, re- 
peating across the rug and ending 
with two spaces, as at the beginning. 

The fifth row is woven plain in 
shed 1, 2. Repeat until there is a block 
of loops tour rows deep. Alternate 
the blocks on the next row that is 
treadled 3, 4, with four loops picked 
up, starting six spaces from the edge 
and skip 4 spaces. Weave four rows 
of loops, alternating with four plain 
rows and then weave the third block 
the same as the first block, repeating 
throughout the rug. 





A student of the late Jessica Giffen 
and of Kay Geary, Mrs. Morgan be- 
gan to weave about ten years ago. 
She also was enrolled in the first 
seminar conducted by the Profes- 
sional Weavers Association and at 
present is a member of a study group 
meeting monthly in San Francisco. 
She began weaving rugs in 1950 and 
has exhibited them on three occasions 
with the San Francisco Woman Ar- 
tists Association at the San Francis- 
co Museum of Art. She also has ex- 
hibited other fabrics at the Interna- 
tional Textile Exhibition, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Fiber, Clay 
and Metal, St. Paul, Minnesota, Gal- 
lery and School of Art; Decorative 
Arts and Ceramics Exhibition, 
Wichita, Kansas; the Los Angeles 
County and California State fairs and 
with the Contemporary Handweavers 
of California at the M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 
She is a past president of the Golden 
Gate Weavers and the Loom and 
Shuttle Guild. 
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During the World War II she 
worked on the Red Cross weaving 
program with patients at Letterman 
Hospital and during the Korean War 
she was a member of The Y Weavers, 
a group who taught weaving to am- 
bulatory patients from Letterman 
Hospital at the Presidio Y.M.C.A. in 
San Francisco. (A Successful Volun- 
teer Project, Spring 1954). She also 
is associated with the Yarn Depot in 
San Francisco. 


Guilds 
(Continued from page 17) 

The traveling exhibition of the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Weavers Guild, 
was shown in September at Trinity 
Cathedral’s County Fair and later at 
a Craft Exhibit and tea at the home 
of Mrs. Charles Andrews which was 
open to the public. 


Winner of first prize for textiles in 
the 1957 New Mexico Art League 
exhibition was Mrs. Hank Schrieber, 
president of the Albuquerque Hand- 
weavers’ Guild. Her entry was a blind 
of dark gray wood slats woven with 
black, orange and white weft so that 
blocks of color were formed. Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Clark of the Guild won 
second for a skirt length of brown 
mercerized cotton with border of 
Wandering Vine with stranded filler 
as a pattern thread. Both pieces were 
included in a special show at the New 
Mexico Art Museum in Santa Fe. 


As a memorial to the late Mary 
Meigs Atwater, her famous Recipe 
Book, long out of print, has been 
published in a revised reprint by the 
Mary Meigs Atwater Weavers Guild 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. The wealth 
of patterns represents many of the 
results of her explorations into 
American and foreign weaves and 
presented many of them for the first 
time to weavers of this country. Her 
daughter has written an introduction. 
The book is reviewed on page 59 of 
this magazine. Mrs. Atwater spent 
the last ten years of her life in Salt 
Lake City and organized the Guild, 
which chose her name. 


Pottery Marks 

This handbook is intended to make 
it easier for the collector to identify 
the marks on porcelain and pottery. 
However the reader is warned that 
the procedure is not entirely reliable, 
as frequently the marks have been 
forged or changed. The book is di- 
vided into two parts. The first con- 








EXCLUSIVE 


@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holme-Helsinglands 
48 beautiful colors 
vat dyes 


@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 


wool/mohair blend 
yarn dyed . 


@ 30/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 


vat dyes 
fast colors 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. LYLE B. ROBINSON 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 


HELEN & EARL SLASON 
5605 West 61st St., Mission, Kans. 


Colo., N. Mex., N. Dak., S. Dak., 
Nebr., Minn., lowa, Kansas, Mo., 
Texas, Okla., Ark., La. 


@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


@ Please enclose 35¢ for samples, 
Seattle, Mission or Philadelphia 


JOSEPH 0. ACTON 


a Please note new address 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-1693 





tains, listed alphabetically, the marks 
based on letter forms, while the 
second section lists the marks using 
geometric shapes, birds or animals. 
These are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to the initial letter of that 
particular object. In each case the 
mark is reproduced in facsimile. Com- 
prehensive indices of the marks and 
of the manufacturers are included. 

Dictionary of Marks — Pottery 
and Porcelain by Ralph and 
Terry Kovel. Crown Publishers, 
New York 16. 5% by 8, 278 pps. 
$3.00. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men's sults, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to moke handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mets @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby blankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, #18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mots, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 


BERTA 
FREY 


announces 








the opening of her 


NEW STUDIO 


in Woodstock, New York. 


SUMMER 
WEAVING CLASSES 


for beginning and 
advanced students 


Write now for information 
P.O. Box 505 
Woodstock, New York 





Furnituremakers 

The personalities of the early 
American furnituremakers and the 
economic, social and political condi- 
tions under which they worked are 
briefly told in the revised edition of 
this book which first appeared in 
1930. American cabinet making be- 
gan about 1700 with the William & 
Mary style, which was followed by 
the Queen Anne and the Georgian. 
The influence of Thomas Chippen- 
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Siminoff 

(Continued from page 19) 

agaki. A number of Kitagaki shoshis 
and collages have been executed with 
Siminoff textiles for art exhibitions. 
A four panel Kitagaki-Siminoff shoshi 
screen was shown at the Western De- 


dale was very prevalent and the 
Windsor chair was soon developed 
here well beyond its original design. 
The work of Savery, Gostelowe, Ran- 
dolph, Goddard during the earlier 
period is followed by that of Dun- 
can Phyfe who was pre-eminent dur- 
ing the Federal Period. The plain and 
fancy chair making trade and the 
Yankee clock makers who used mass 
production to make _ inexpensive 





signer-Craftsmen exhibit at the de 
Young Museum in San Francisco last 
summer. 


Christmas trees for Children’s 
Hospital Christmas tree fair. Woven 
of white linen, rayon and silver Lurex 
with beads, pearls and sequins. 
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clocks are discussed. The book closes 
with a brief pictorial outline of Amer- 
ican furniture and a date list of some 
90 of their makers. The author has 
written several books on American 
antiques. 

Early American Furniture- 
makers by Thomas Ormsbee. The 
McBride Company, New York 
16. 54% by 8%, 185 pages, 122 illus- 
trations. $6.95. 
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From York State Craft Fair. Reading down, Two place 


mats by Phyllis and Nelson Spencer. Raffia rug, Mrs. 
Vera Elder, Ithaca. 
Exhibitions 
(Continued from page 43) 
won an award for a cheerful tablecloth in red shades 
having large color areas broken by a sprinkling of well- 
placed contrasting squares of small size. 

elle M. Schultz received the Walrus Club award for 
jacket yardage of collie dog fur, wool and silk in rich 
shades of gray, with a delightful softness. 

Other awards were given to Erika Grob for a rag rug 
in glowing shades of red and blue, and to Charlotte Funk 
for a small rug utilizing bundles of jute yarn as weft. 

Dorothea S. Miller won an award for a linen table set 


Winter 1957-1958 


1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
University of Alberta, Banff, Canada. June 23rd. to Sept. 13th. 
1958 Courses in: Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, Music, Piano, 
Choral, Sight-Singing, Opera, Strings, Composition, Drama, 
Ballet, Interior Decorating, Television-Radio-Playwriting, Short- 
Story Writing, Photography, and Oral French. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada. 





Something you will Use Constantly 
Back Issues of 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
SPECIAL PRICE $18.00 


Postpaid in U.S. 
1950 (3 issues) through 1955 


Send check or money order to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 





of lively weave, superbly executed. Another was given to 
Loretta A. Kossow for a small gray linen towel with a 
delicately executed white border. 

A 5-year subscription to Handweaver & Craftsman 
went to Inez Pagel for a suit fabric, a piece of excellent 
simple weaving.—DIDIER JOURNEAUX 





Weavers who won Court of Honor awards at the 
fourth annual York State Craft Fair at Ithaca last year 
were: Francesca Bodycombe, Whitestone, a handsome 
red flossa rug of wool and linen; Helen Bosworth, 
Ithaca, delicate white wool stole with inlaid design; and 
Beulah Weaver, Hollis, room divider in crackle of natural 
hemp, saran, chenille and metalic in four shades of gold 
(Handweaver & Crafisman Summer 1957). Weavers 
were well represented at the fair, which included only 
articles for sale. Everything was juried. Phyllis and 
Nelson Spencer, custom weavers of Angelica, were the 
featured craftsmen and visitors had an opportunity to see 
an unusually comprehensive display of their work, in- 
cluding pieces which have been shown abroad in exhibi- 
tions sponsored by the U. S. Department of State. 

Paid admissions last year exceeded 1956 by more than 
200 and sales also showed a satisfactory increase. Linn 
’helan, ceramist, again will manage the Fair to be held 
at Ithaca in August. Paul John Smith was in charge of 
the installation which showed crafts to great advantage. 
Formerly of Buffalo, Mr. Smith is now assistant to David 
Rk. Campbell, executive vice-president of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, New York. 

Demonstrations were outstanding with special atten- 
tion centered on Suresh Narayan Singh of Lucknow, 
India, who demonstrated Indian spinning and weaving 
techniques. He used a variation of a Ghandi-type spinning 
wheel. 

Serta Frey, Woodstock, is a new member of the board 
of directors. Membership is open to all craftsmen in the 
state. Information may be obtained from York State 
Craftsmen, 210 North Aurora Street, Ithaca, New York. 
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MINNESOTA LOOM 


Multi-use four-harness 20” loom 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 WN. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 








WEAVING 


Beginning and Advanced 
Two to Ten Harness 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





Tacoma 
(Continued from page 14) 


is weaving, mistakes or successes. 

At one o’clock we convene for a 
program by an outside speaker, on 
subjects of interest to weavers: color 
and design, new trends in fabrics, in- 
terior decorating etc. 

We have had in recent years, three 
summer classes, two with Miss Vic- 
toria Strand and one with Miss Berta 
Frey. 

We had a very large group attend- 
ing the Northwest Weavers Confer- 
ence last spring, and all were most 
enthusiastic about the workshops, and 
hope to see the conference repeated. 


Last fall we started our first travel- 
ing exhibit, which we hope will be 
enjoyed as much as the ones which 
come to us. 


Several of our members have had 
pieces of their weaving accepted and 
hung in various exhibits, and have 
won prizes at the Northwest Crafts- 
man’s Exhibit and Nebraska Uni- 
versity. Other pieces, though not prize 
winners have been accepted and hung 
at Wichita and Los Angeles County. 

We are proud of our Guild, whose 
60 members are proficient in many 
types of weaving. All are interested 
in keeping abreast of the times as new 
trends develop through changes in 
modern living and with the new yarns 
which make available many new 
fabrics. ; 
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Mats 
(Continued from page 24) 


1957). 

For warp, Mrs. Bell used 20/3 
natural cotton. It was sleyed one per 
dent in a 15-dent reed. The material 
had to be cut, sorted as to color, 
counted and planned from the starting 
edge to the center and then reversed 
to the finished edge. She cut the strips 
from one bag at a time. 


The following detailed directions 
were sent by Mrs. Bell: 


The material used was colored 
vegetable bags, cut into % inch 
strips. The weaving was done on a 
4-harness loom, using just the plain 
tabby weave, 1-3 and 2-4. The cut 
pieces had to be placed between the 
shed with the fingers and laid so as 
to overlap each other. It often took 
several pieces to complete a shot or 
row and to obtain the desired colors. 
After beating each shot there will be 
many ends showing which can be cut 
as you weave along or when you 
finish the work. A one and one-half 
inch warp thread fringe was left. 


To begin the project of making the 
mat I took about 24 colored vegetable 
bags and sorted them into their 
various colors—blue, green, red, mix- 
ed etc. The next step was to plan a 
color scheme for the mat. With the 
bags now in color groups, I arranged 
them again according to colors as I 
wanted to use them in the mat. As I 
like blue I decided to have my mat 
hegin with a blue section and to use 
hlue more frequently throughout the 
mat if possible. 

Next I divided the 24 bags into 
two groups of the same colors, that 
is the same number of blue bags, 
green bags and so on, then I laid one 
of the groups aside for the second half 
of the mat. I started by taking one of 
the blue bags, cut it into ™%4-inch 
strips and wove these strips from this 
one bag to see how much it would 
make. I found that one bag made 
about % inch. I then used two more 
blue bags in the same manner to make 
the first 112 inches of my mat. I might 
say here that I cut away the clear part 
of the bags. This of course could be 
used but I wanted more color so did 
not use the clear sections. The bags 
with only a little color will of course 
not go as far in the weaving and you 
will have to keep this fact in mind as 
you plan your color measurements. 








SABINA FOLDING LOOMS 
RIGID, CHAIN TIE UP 3 SIZES 


Rock Seat Bench—Adjustable H t 
Spool Rack and Tensioner—Easy Wind 
ew—Special Rigid Bobbin Shuttles 


Write us about automatic shedding 
Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 


687 Rombach Ave. on Highway 3 
CONTEMPORARY 
YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 








When bags are of mixed colors, cut 
them as you want the colors. I used 
eight of these and cut the yellow, 
brown and red so as to have each 
color show more definitely. 


Then I cut a green bag and wove 
that for 2 inch and so on. As you cut 
the bags just do one of the colors you 
are using at a time and watch the 
amount it makes so as to keep your 
colors as equal as possible. Measure 
often. The bag cutting is a fussy little 
job and takes quite a bit of time. I 
think it is best to work with only one 
bag at a time. 

Now the question came to my mind, 
why not add a little stripe or border 
in the mat. This might make it a 
little more interesting and attractive. 
So I decided to use colors that were 
as different as possible from the colors 
already used and to make the borders 
of as solid a color tone as the bags 
would produce. My mat had three of 
these little half inch stripes in it, one 
in the middle and one on each side. 


In order to keep a color predomi- 
nate on the edges of the mat as you 
weave always start and end each shot 
with the color desired. Mix the pre- 
vailing color through the woven sec- 
tion. The different lengths of the 
pieces will vary the all over color tone. 


When the middle of the center 
border or stripe was reached I re- 
versed my colors by using the second 
group of bags and weaving the colors 
Lack in the same way, that is work 
from the center color back to the be- 
ginning so that the colors balance on 
each side of the center. 

The colors, patterns and designs 
can always be placed in new ways and 
in new combinations. That is one of 
the exciting facts about weaving. 
There are so many, many ways to 
change and combine colors, fabrics, 
yarns, threads and ideas so there is 
no end to the things the weaver may 
produce from her own loom. 
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WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 





HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Now in New York 
25 East 10th St. Or 4-8215 
BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
Fabri & Weaving Afghan 





Clark 
(Continued from page 31) 


methods. Some of my pieces, it is 
true, are probably of more interest 
to me than they can be to others, 
since the patterns are copies from 
Norwegian art treasures. But others 
are in designs that would blend per- 
fectly with modern decoration. 
Others are in geometric patterns that 
really have no age or period, any 
more than has the Oriental rug. Some 
have a quaintness that suits Colonial 
furnishings. 

“My favorite tapestry is one I use 
on a large round hassock. Copied 
from a piece in an old museum, its 
many colors are purposely muted as 
if faded by great age, and one tone 
of a color blends into another of that 
same color.” 

Warp threading of the art loom is 
the same as for a 2-harness rug loom, 
Mrs. Clark points out. The beater is 
also the same. She does not use a 
comb to beat the weft, as Oriental 
weavers do; a silver fork serves the 
purpose. 

The warp should be strong and 
smooth for tapestry weaving. Good 
materials are needed for a glowing 
and lasting fabric. 

It may seem strange that the wrong 
side of the design is toward the weav- 
er; that is so the thread ends can be 
taken care of. [n making the trans- 
parent tapestry, as in any other kind, 
the right and wrong sides are alike, 
except that the figures are reversed. 
In fact, Mrs. Clark has to look closely 
to tell which is which. The only other 
difference is in\the fastening of one 
color of thread by running it above 
into other threads of that color. The 
ends of the threads must be caught 
overhead in the same color, otherwise 
you will get a stripe. She doesn’t like 
to leave floating threads on the wrong 
side, which is the side on which the 
tapestry weaver works. 
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In making the transparent tapes- 
tries, openwork spaces are left by not 
covering the warp threads completely, 
thus leaving lacy stripes and other 
designs. Not all of Mrs. Clark’s tapes- 
tries are of the transparent kind. 
They wiil not, it is true, wear as well 
as if the weft were filled in complete- 
ly. 

Important in making the tapestries 
is the paper pattern, called the car- 
toon, which is placed back of the warp 
to guide the work. It must be the size 
required in the completed weaving — 
the tapestry when removed from the 
loom will be smaller than when 
stretched on the frame. In this way 
she can work each figure over the 
drawing. Simple patterns may be 
traced on the warp and the threads 
marked in ink along the design. Mrs. 
Clark, however, does not do this. She 
makes small color sketches which act 
as guides to colors of yarns, indicat- 
ing shading. 

The peasant designs, such as Mrs. 
Clark reproduces, are not like those 
of either Gothic or Renaissance tapes- 
tries. They are essentially more mod- 
ern in treatment — perhaps ageless 
is the word — less ornate, more sim- 
ple. Their relative coarseness is not 
against them. Fine tapestry has 16 or 
more threads to an inch of weft; 
coarse weaving like the Norwegian 
and the Navajo may have not more 
than five or six. 

Transparent tapestries have been 
woven by other countries also. The 
Kiz-Kilims of the Orientals have per- 
pendicular lines that produce slits in 
the material, giving an openwork ap- 
pearance that is effective. Some 
Peruvian tapestry also introduces 
openwork loose weave in_ pairs. 
Transparent portieres by Madame 
Frida Hansen, a Norwegian weaver, 
won awards at Paris Exposition of 
1900, bringing that style of weaving 
before the notice of weavers of the 
world. Tapestries, moreover, need not 
be executed in wool; linen yarn will 
serve as well. 

Authorities stress that tapestry 
should not employ painting technique, 
with masses of plain surface; it 
should be an all-over design. Mrs. 
Clark uses both techniques to good 
effect. In her Viking ship, she uses 
two shades of red as part of the pat- 
tern; if it were a solid color, it would 
be flat, without life or depth or move- 
ment. This pattern, of Vikings on 
their ship, is her original design. 








| THE GRANBERG WARPING 
REEL 





Sit down while 
preparing your warp. 
Counter 
registers the yardage. 


$34.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 


A. R. GRANBERG 
1605 Crockett St. 
Amarillo, Texas 


% Write for pamphlet 











For Your 
WEAVING PLEASURE 
and 
ASSURED RESULTS 
THE YARN DEPOT 


has assembled 


DIRECTIONS & MATERIALS 


e “CUDDLESOME” 2 baby blankets 
18” x 18” $10.50 e “SIMPLICITY” 12 
Linen Place Mats $11.50 e “ELEGANCE” 
8 mats $11.95 e “MOUNTAIN MIST” 
34% yds. ribbon dress fabric $22.50 © 
“GLAMOUR” 2 Decorator Pillows 
18” x 18” $15.50 
Shipping wt. each kit 3 lbs. Prices plus 
postage. 

Add 4% State Sales Tax in Calif. 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 








Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Srsnad a <i Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers 


Illustrated 
Four Harness 36” 


LANE JACK ACTION LOOMS ASSURE: 


e Light and untiring treadling 


e Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 


e No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


and 


PURRINGTON 


FOLDING LOOM 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 





Now there are more fine 


BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 


table runners drapes 
and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 





Del Deo 
(Continued from page 21) 


so. 1 chose this particular design for 
its strongly decorative character and 
its unusual brilliance of color. 

Once having determined the way 
in which the screen was to be put to- 
gether, I had a difficult mathematical 
problem to solve. In order to main- 
tain the idea of 16 tiles of uniform 
size around a central figure, I had to 
make sure that measurements were 
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as accurate as possible. The job of 
tying not-too-straight rods of bam- 
boo together at spaced intervals and 
keeping them from twisting out of 
line was a real headache but I finally 
managed to get the framework for 
this screen, size 27” x 35”, firm and 
straight. I next tied off each 4” tile in 
section and figured the central area 
that the madonna and child would oc- 
cupy. I was only able to string a third 
of the tapestry at a time as the length- 
wise strands would interfere with the 
working of each unit if all were done 
at once. I wove from right to left and 
prepared each block separately not 
only with the in-and-out cross hatch- 
ing of natural raffia to form a mat 
background but often with an extra 
diagonal stitch to make a firmer tex- 
ture. In the photograph it is possible 
to see the various stages of the work 
in progress. After each block was pre- 
pared, I overlaid the design in color. 
[ tried to visualize in advance the 
correct relationship that each tile de- 
sign should have with each other and 
to balance the weight of the patterns 
mentally so that the completed screen 
would be balanced. The weaver who 
expects to execute a tapestry success- 


fully must always stand off and judge 
his work not only in relationship to 
the completed area but also in rela- 
tion to the space he has yet to fill. 
Many times in the progress of this 
large screen, I had to alter my origi- 
nal plans and sketches to conform to 
the lines along which the work seem- 
ed to develop and this often meant 
removing certain color areas that 
were too strong or too weak in their 
placement. Of course the crudeness 
of my medium enabled me to do this, 
whereas it would be more difficult to 
alter a design done with a fine, more 
closely packed material. 

When my madonna was finished, 
I considered it my best work, more 
for the control of the medium than 
for anything else. The first two tapes- 
tries were more difficult as to subject 
matter, as they were designed direct- 
ly from nature and not from another 
design pattern, but the latter had re- 
quired a great many more hours for 
execution and planning. 

Although the results of my four 
months’ work with raffia in Italy were 
relatively successful, these tapestries 
were, after all, only experiments and 
left much to be desired in this med- 
ium. I have carried my work much 
further since returning to America 
for here many more threads are 
available with which to develop con- 
trasting texture and color schemes. 
It has been revealing to me, however, 
to discover how much can be done 
with a single thread medium. It is 
good for weavers who intend to work 
with tapestry to realize that the color 
and variety of the materials are not 
as important as the basic design. 


Mrs. Del Deo and her artist hus- 
band, Salvatore Del Deo of Province- 
town, Massachusetts, spent several 
months on the island of Forio d’Ischia 
immediately after their marriage. She 
has been weaving ever since she was 
a small child, learning from her 
mother, Mrs. Osma Gallinger. She is 
co-author, with Mrs. Gallinger, of 
Rug Weaving for Everyone, review- 
ed in this issue. With the book off the 
press, Mrs. Del Deo is busy weaving 
tapestries for the Del Deo’s new home 
and studio in Provincetown. The raf- 
fia tapestries recently were exhibited 
at the Provincetown Art Associa- 
tion. An article on Mrs. Del Deo’s 
work with handicapped girls appeared 
in the Fall, 1951, issue of this maga- 
zine. 
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Scott 


(Continued from page 10) 

weave can be power woven, if the 
demand justifies it, every so often a 
fabric may come off the designer’s 
handloom which even another hand- 
weaver in the studio cannot repro- 
duce satisfactorily. This happened 
with a handsome fabric handwoven 
by Miss Scott, involving tied warps, 
which aroused great interest and was 
widely exhibited. It bore its origi- 
nator’s unique imprint and no one 
was found who could weave it suc- 
cessfully. 

In the beautiful showroom on East 
53rd Street, one will find many of 
Miss Scott’s earliest designs in hand- 
woven fabrics as well as the first three 
power woven casements, which are 
still among the most popular of that 
type. Isabel Scott fabrics are designed 
without any “built-in obsolescence,” 
Mr. Roberts remarks, looking back 
over past production. It is gratifying 
to him to note that good modern 
fabrics seem to have achieved the 
timeless quality possessed by well-de- 
signed textiles of past ages which are 
still in popular demand and can be 
adapted to either traditional or con- 
temporary interiors. 

As to reasons for the continued de- 
mand for early designs he points out 
that there are still many people in the 
United States to whom homes are 
more or less permanent places and 
these people want an _ established, 
beautiful and restful atmosphere. Fine 
textiles can help to create this atmos- 
phere and, because of the quality of 
the design, owners become attached 
to the fabrics in their homes much as 
they become attached to heirloom 
furnishings. With their decorators, 
customers of nine years ago are now 
coming back to replace their original 
fabrics—and the firm can supply 
them—or, to buy fabrics in these same 
designs for their newly married chil- 
dren’s homes. All Isabel Scott fabrics 
are sold through decorators. 

With the increasing demand for 
both handwoven and power woven 
fabrics from this firm, changes in the 
business organization were necessary. 
It was decided to introduce a series of 
printed fabrics. New designers were 
added to the staff, among them Kath- 
erine Choy, ceramist and weaver, who 
is also on the art faculty of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
She has degrees from Mills College 
and the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
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Printed designs come from Louise 
Schiffer, an interior designer. Gere 
Kavanaugh of Detroit also started as 
a print designer but is now beginning 
to work on a handloom. Styling is 
done by Mary H. Roberts. 

The firm also purchases designs 
from young weaver-designers, many 
of whom have come to New York 
straight from art school or college, 
eager to try their skills. They receive 
an original purchase price and also a 
royalty in perpetuity for every design 
sold. Mrs. Roberts is always interest- 
ed in looking at new designs. 

A selection of woolen fabrics for 
upholstery and drapery, as well as a 
line of handsome stoles, come from 
the Avoco Weavers of Wicklow, Ire- 
land. This is a cottage industry. With 
a wide range of colors, many of these 
woolens present the misty, over-all 
heather effect which seems limited to 
Irish weavers. The woolens also come 
in rich plain colors such as the brown 
chosen by decorator Anne Hatfield 
for chairs in the Rockefeller Institute. 

A large collection of handwoven 
fabrics is kept in stock, known as the 
Galaxy Line. They are woven on 11 
warps. With a wide variation in wefts, 
almost any client’s idea can be de- 
veloped satisfactorily in fabric. 

The firm no longer does its own 
weaving. It has been found more 
satisfactory to have the weaving done 
by individuals in their homes or in 
studios set up for production weaving. 
Isabel Scott Fabrics Corporation Inc., 
handles design and sales. All fabrics 
are woven on 50-inch looms, the 
standard requirements for fabrics in 
this type of production. 


Natural fibers—cotton, linen, silk 
and wool—are used wherever pos- 
sible. Several of the newer fabrics em- 
ploy ramie, a natural fiber with fine 
wearing qualities and a good texture 
which is easily cleaned. However, no 
weaver can ignore the advancement 
of textile technology, Mr. Roberts be- 
lieves. 

Manufacturers of synthetics, he 
finds, are eager to work with people 
experienced in the handwoven field 
and he has been consulted in the de- 
velopment of several experimental 
fibers. Synthetics manufacturers are 
now able to produce almost anything a 
fabric designer wants. Vast improve- 
ments have been made in rayon yarns 
and others are on the way. 

Laminated plastics also are offering 
opportunities to the weaver-designer 


who can transfer fabric designs to that 
medium. These, and various types of 
synthetic fabrics, strong and easily 
cleaned, are suitable for restaurant 
walls and ceilings, upholstery for 
furniture in public buildings, for bus 
seats and in many other places now 
wanting specialized types of materials. 

Handweaver-designers undoubted- 
ly set the trends for American fabrics, 
well in advance of mass production, 
Mr. Roberts says. The best of them 
not only have a sense of the present 
market, but also of what will be need- 
ed in the future. Some of the trends 
stay set, as will be seen from the 
record of Isabel Scott fabrics. 

For the proper channeling of the 
creative craftsmen’s work to the archi- 
tect, interior designer and decorator 
and their clients, there is a need for 
what Mr. Roberts calls “organiza- 
tional creativity,” the work of setting 
up the machinery through which the 
craftsmen can work most effectively 
in the field of interior design. 

A proper relation with the interior 
designer is especially important for 
the handweaver. Textiles must be part 
of an integrated interior; unique de- 
signs represent in the last analysis the 
synthesis of the ideas of everyone con- 
cerned in a _ building. Functioning 
through a proper business organiza- 
tion will free the craftsman for his 
own job, developing new designs, and 
will bring him in touch quickly with 
the demand for his work. 


Asilomar 

The first annual conference of 
American Craftsmen held last sum- 
mer in Asilomar, California, has pub- 
lished a condensation of the transcript 
of the speeches and panel discussions 
which shows “the conference at 
work.” The importance of experiment 
and the craftsman’s practical prob- 
lems were stressed. From a crafts- 
man’s viewpoint it is felt that “all 
art is utilitarian” and that “any mate- 
rial can be made to convey meaning.” 
The keynote speaker admits that too 
many of our modern art painters 
“should have been plumbers.” There 
were numerous discussions on estab- 
lishing your own business, produc- 
tion, marketing, professional prac- 
tices and overhead — “a common 
downfall of craftsmen.” 

Asilomar—First Annual Con- 
ference of American Craftsmen. 
American Craftsmen’s Council, 
New York 19. 82 by 11, 166 pages. 
$3.50. 
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Let the experts show you 
how to weave! 





NEW KEY 
TO WEAVING 
Mary E. Black 


Now ready, a most complete and 
careful revision of all the fine fea- 
tures of the weaving book that has 
won your acclaim as the standard in 
the field. Whether you are a begin- 
ner, a teacher, or an experienced 
weaver, NEW KEY TO WEAVING 
will fill your needs perfectly. This 
edition of Mary E. Black’s famous book tells you what to 
do and why it’s done so that you can develop your own 
designs or elaborate on those presented. Includes more 
than 600 original drawings and photographs and new weaves 
like the Gobelin and Swedish tapestries. Each weave is 
broken down into its component parts and the tie-up is 
explained in its logical relation to the draft structure, giv- 
ing beginners instructions on a logical basis, while provid- 
ing an authoritative reference book for the teacher and 
advanced weaver. In this book, you will find all the answers 
to your weaving questions. $12.00 


RUG WEAVING 
FOR EVERYONE 


Osma Couch Gallinger and 
Josephine Couch Del Deo 


Here you have the only weaving book 
devoted exclusively to rug weaving. 
In it you will find clear and simple 
directions for all the rug techniques 
that are possible to weave. The au- 
thors have incorporated the princi- 
ples of better rug designing in both 
traditional forms and contemporary 
designs into the directional material. 
The many step-by-step diagrams will 
make it possible for you to master 
the given techniques without further aid. Rug border de- 
signing, rug finishes, how to pack, hang, preserve, and care 
for your rugs, and valuable suggestions for efficiency in 
rug weaving are included. $6.50 


HANDMADE 
RUGS 


Kathryn Andrews Marinoff 


Another new rug-making book for 
the home craftsman. This one covers 
braided, hooked, woven, crocheted, 
and other types which even the inex- 
perienced will be able to make be- 
cause of the clear step-by-step instruc- 
tions and illustrations provided by 
the author. The woven-rug section 
tells you how to construct a simple 
homemade loom so that you can make 
a beautiful woven rug for your home 
with a minimum of expense. A final 
section in the book offers you helpful hints on the care, 
cleaning, and repair of your handmade rugs. $1.75 














At your bookstore or use the coupon below 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
1801 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Bruce-Milwaukee: Please send me the following books: 
— NEW KEY TO WEAVING, $12.00 

—HANDMADE RUGS, $1.75 

—RUG WEAVING FOR EVERYONE, $6.50 
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BEST SELLERS ON WEAVING 


Manual of Swedish Handweaving 


by Ulla Cyrus $5.95 
Weaving Patterns 
by Malin Selander $6.95 
Designing on the Loom 
by Mary Kirby $5.00 


These and many other books on weaving, textile 
design and the arts and crafts available at 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


State Fair Prizes 


Listed below are winners of Handweaver & Craftsman 
prizes for weaving awarded at state and local fairs last 
year. Many were sponsored in cooperation with weavers’ 
guilds. Names of other winners will be announced later. 
This magazine is offering a 3-year subscription as a prize 
for weaving in state and local fairs again this year. It 
is suggested that weavers’ guilds interested in sponsoring 
prizes make arrangements as early as possible. 

The prize list follows: 

Tanana Valley Fair, Alaska, Mrs. Ava Hessler 
Arizona State Fair, Mrs. Grace DeBartolo 

Benton County Fair, Ark., Mrs. Mabel Craig 

Atwood Fair, Ont., Canada, Mrs. A. W. Wilmer 
Georgetown Fall Fair, Ont., Canada, Mrs. R. R. Corbett 
Georgia State Fair, Mrs. Maude L. Boone 

Illinois State Fair, Marvel Hoehn 

Indiana State Fair, Miss Gail Redfield 

Kansas State Fair, Mrs. R. B. Jamison 

Kentucky State Fair, Mrs. Anna Morgan 

Maryland State Fair, Mrs. William Stuart Maginnis 
Michigan State Fair, Mrs. Bernice Lewsader 
Minnesota State Fair, Mrs. T. R. Nodland 

Missouri State Fair, Mrs. Ralph K. Watkins 

Nebraska State Fair, Mrs. C. L. Meek 

New Jersey State Fair, Mrs. Hal Lewis 

Sussex County Farm & Horse Show, N. J., Mrs. Hal 

Lewis 
New Mexico State Fair, Mrs. Harry Clark 
New York State Fair, Mrs. Margaret Carnahan 
Canfield Fair, Ohio, Mrs. L. T. Murphv 
Lucas County Fair, Ohio, Mrs. Samuel Rudolph 
Ohio State Fair, Mrs. Sara Mattson Anliot 
Sandusky County Fair, Ohio, Mrs. Samuel Rudolph 
William County Fair, Ohio, Mrs. Irene Kluepfel 
Wood County Fair, Ohio, Mrs. R. C. Wenz 
Clackamas County Fair, Oreg., Mrs. Mildred Wellbaum 
Multnomah County Fair, Oreg., Mrs. C. R. Glasgow 
Oregon State Fair, Mrs. Lillian Jennings 
State Fair of Texas, Miss Tassie Ellis 
Utah State Fair, Mrs. Louis Deru 
Rutland Fair, Vt., Mrs. Leila H. Stafford 
State Fair of Virginia, Mrs. R. M. Coates 
Interstate Fair, Wash., Mrs. R. N. Peterson 
Kitsap County Fair, Wash., Mrs. Douglas Hoppe 
Western Washington Fair, Mrs. Fern Rayl 
State Fair of West Virginia, Mrs. Margaret Fortune 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. 
Guild librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently 
published but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for 


design, color and texture. 


Rugs 

The authors of this basic manual 
on rug weaving hope it will “inspire 
the weaver to achieve and maintain 
a high level of craftsmanship” and 
list as the three requisites a “strong 
warp and weft, a well-integrated tex- 
ture and a reliable loom and weaver.” 
They hope to reclaim one of our 
American heritages — “the creation 
of beauty underfoot.” The basic types 
of rugs are classified and the neces- 
sary equipment and materials are list- 
ed. Weaving procedures are given for 
over 30 traditional and contemporary 
types of pile, tapestry, needlework 
and woven rugs. The numerous rug 
patterns are accompanied by thread- 
ing and treadling drafts, materials 
and alternate color effects. There are 
chapters on rug borders, finishes, rug 
care and short cuts & helpful hints. 
The book should have wide appeal 
as the mother and daughter team of 
authors is well known in the field of 
handweaving. 

Rug Weaving for Everyone by 
Osma Gallinger and Josephine 
Del Deo. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin. 64% by 10, 294 pages, 138 line 
and halftone illustrations. $6.50. 


Techniques 

In the third volume of this com- 
prehensive series on technical devel- 
opment, which covers the period of 
1500 to 1750, the editors give “the 
changing aspects of technology” 
which developed when science began 
to be combined with the crafts. This 
period was “one of the most impor- 
tant” in the European textiles indus- 
try when textiles were often the basis 
of a nation’s greatness. The various 
inventions in spinning and weaving 
and the workings of the various early 
looms are illustrated and explained. 
The preparation of flax, cotton and 
wool are described as are the reeling, 
warping, dressing and weaving. 
Among the numerous other develop- 
ments of the period which are dis- 
cussed are foodstuffs, wind mills, 
farm & tradesmen’s tools, printing, 
paper, ship building, map making, 
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the various calendars, clock making, 
dyeing, glass making, Japanning 
and soap making. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with 426 line draw- 
ings and 32 halftone plates. 

A History of Technology Vol- 
ume III From the Renaissance to 
the Industrial Revolution. Oxford 
University Press. 7 by 10, 798 
pages, illustrated. $26.90. 


Spanish Textiles 

The beautiful silk fabrics produced 
in Spain during the 8th to the 15th 
centuries are described in detail and 
well illustrated in this comprehensive 
book. The “noble art of silk” was 
not practiced in Spain until after the 
Islamic invasion and with it came the 
Islamic weavers and their design mo- 
tifs, which had a very strong influ- 
ence on Spanish textile designs. Seri- 
culture was begun early in the 8th 
century when large mulberry groves 
were started. A wide variety of weav- 
ing techniques were used by the Span- 
ish, with gold thread frequently being 
woven along with the silk. The tiraz 
was typical of the period and linen 
and cotton warps were common. Hun- 
dreds of silk textiles produced in this 
7th century period are described, 
with the emphasis on design and over 
160 examples are well illustrated, 
some in full color. A wide range of 
motifs have been used — geometric, 
heraldic animals and birds, ara- 
besques, arabic inscriptions and floral 
design. The fabrics are for the most 
part quite rich in their brilliant colors 
and gold thread. This most interest- 
ing book was designed by Frank 
Petrocelli. 

Silk Textiles of Spain — Eighth 
to Fifteenth Century by Florence 
May. The Hispanic Society of 
America, New York 32. 7 by 10, 
286 pages, 161 halftone illustra- 
tions and 6 full color plates. $14.00. 


Tole 

The history of Early American tin- 
ware given in this comprehensive 
handbook is accompanied by 86 full 
page plates, 8 in full color and gold. 
The craft of decorating this tole orig- 





Teach yourself to 
weave 


like an expert 


A Handweaver’s 
Workbook 


by Heather G. Thorpe. A comprehensive 
guide to weaving on the 4-harness foot- 
treadle 





$4.50 
Byways in 
Hand-Weaving 
A -A icontly il- 
by Mary Meigs eae magnif 
leeland, China, Peru 
and New Zealand. $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 
BO re 


information, illustrations and native Ameri- 
can weaves. $7.50 


At your bookstore 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





inated in the ancient lacquer work of 
China and Japan. Frequently 20 or 
30 coats of lacquer were used in or- 
der to achieve the desired effect. The 
more modern technique was brought 
to this country by the French Hu- 
guenots, and except in the kitchen, 
the vogue for its use ceased about 
1850. The background of these early 
tinsmiths is related including that of 
Shem Drowne, who made the famous 
Faneuil Hall grasshopper. Detail di- 
rections are given for the restoring 
and decorating of tinware which is 
followed by the plates which show 
outstanding examples of lighting de- 
vices, tea & coffee pots, boxes, toys 
and trays. Each is accompanied by 
a brief description as to use and 
origin. Both authors have had a wide 
experience in the field of arts and 
crafts. 

Early American Decorated Tin- 
ware by Beatrice Powers and 
Olive Floyd. Hastings House, 
New York 22. 8 by 11, 267 pages, 
illustrated. $16.50. 


Early Porcelain 

Shortly after “sweeping Germany 
and France, the passion for making 
porcelain reached England shortly 
before 1750.” A 1752 newspaper ad- 
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A HANDWEAVER’S LIBRARY 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A ——— of historic four-harness 
with full directions for weav- 
ay ~- A ~R printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 16c postage 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 


A CLASSIC. A modern handbook of 
four- patterns 
242 pp. Rev. Ed. $7.50 plus 16c post. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND 





looms, equipment ayes. 
plus 6c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 
Invaluable in the production of tweeds 


and homespuns. 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME 
WEAVING 


By Marguerite P. Davison 
Illustrated source material with direc- 
tions for reproducing many of the 


weavings. 
$1.00 plus 3c postage 





Write For Descriptive Literature 






U 
4 
oor ~ 
444 ™ ~“emener/< Fg 







At Your Favorite Bookstore or 
Order Direct from the Publisher 


Marguerite P. Davison 





Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 




















BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER 
New revised enlarged Catalog listing 180 
Weaving Publications. 

Send for your FREE copy 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





vertisement of this recently rediscov- 
ered Longton Hall ware claims it to 
be “very good and fine ornamental 
Porcelain or China ware, in the most 
fashionable and genteel taste.” This 
book tells the story of the early pro- 
duction, based on recent explorations 
and tests and also includes 80 well 
reproduced halftone plates of out- 
standing examples. The Longton Hall 
factory had the advantages of seclu- 
sion and cheap coal. The high point of 
their rococo designs, in both produc- 
tion and in quality, was the period of 
1754 to 1757. Also shown are the 
marks used on this ware which were 
“well in advance of their time.” 

Longton Hall Porcelain by Ber- 
nard Watney. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, New York 36. 6 by 
10, 72 pages text & 80 pages of il- 
lustration. $10.00. 


Mosaics 
It is noted in this handbook on 
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mosaics that, although the craft goes 
back to examples executed in 3600 
B. C. its use “as a hobby is very re- 
cent.” For many generations the 
methods and equipment were craft 
guild secrets and were passed down 
by the artisan to his apprentices. The 
author gives his basic instruction by 
12 simple projects which embody the 
rudiments of the craft. This is fol- 
lowed by the use of more involved 
materials and techniques and instruc- 
tion on how to plan your own designs. 
The final section of the book is de- 
voted to 20 illustrated examples by 
well-known mosaic craftsmen, with 
running comments on the techniques 
which have been used. The author is 
a working mosaic craftsman and now 
uses a simplified technique which he 
has patented. 

Mosaics—Hobby and Art by 
Edwin A. Hendrickson. Hill & 
Wang, New York II. 6 by 9, I11 
pages, illustrated. $3.50. 


Peru 


This well-illustrated handbook de- 
scribes the various native crafts of 
ancient Peru. The author notes that 
the early Peruvians probably surpass- 
ed “all others in the excellence of their 
weaving.” Both cotton and wool of 
the llama and alpaca were used on a 
simple back-strap loom. For the early 
textiles spinning was seemingly done 
by hand as “no spindle whorls have 
been found.’ Heddles were then also 
unknown. A blue dye and a red pig- 
ment were used along with the white 
and the brown cotton, with stripes the 
most common pattern. Garments were 
made “by joining rectangular pieces,” 
although some were ‘“‘woven to shape.” 
Later the ikat method of tie dyeing 
was introduced and is now fairly com- 
mon in the region. The author notes 
his debt to Junius Bird of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. The 
excellent gravure illustrations offer a 
wealth of Peruvian design in both tex- 
tiles and pottery. Printed in Great 
Britain. 

Ancient People and Places— 
Peru by G. H. S. Bushnell. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, New York 22. 6 
by 8, 154 pages text, 71 gravure 
plates, 11 line drawings. $5.50. 


Skills 


The editorial staff of LIFE has 
gathered into an unusually well il- 
lustrated book some 50 “beautiful and 
useful things America has produced.” 











KEEP POSTED 


on what's new! 


Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
you up-to-~ date on the 
latest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadie and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed 
Write Today For 
FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
268 MAIN ST. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

y Ruth Arnold 
A manual for letedianenaioae: Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

der from 
Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





LIMITED REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
“Siminoff Textures” on color, dyeing and 
contemporary textures, $3.50. Consultant 
Service on contemporary weaving prob- 
lems, $5.00 per problem. 

SIMINOFF 


El Cerrito, California 


552 Elm 


LOOM MUSIC 


14 years of weaving ammunition: back copies 
are always in demand, current year eagerly 
anticipated. 

$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. ©. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 








The material originally appeared in 
6 issues of the magazine and the 
things shown may well be “a part of 
our lives.” It is noted that “until 
recent years our strongest aesthetic 
impulse has been manifested in the 
direction of the utilitarian arts, in 
the work of the craftsman rather than 
the professional artist.’ This beauti- 
ful book relates and illustrates in full 
color over 500 objects found in our 
museums and historic houses. The 
transition from the wooden-works 
clock to ones made of metal marks 
the change over to factory mass pro- 
duced products. The book closes with 
a showing of tools of today and some 
very dramatic color photographs 
have been taken of these photogenic 
machines whose functional design is 
fast approaching the realm of pure 
art form. 

America’s Arts and Skills by the 
editors of LIFE. E. P. Dutton, 
New York 10. 104% by 14, 172 
pages, 250 full color illustrations. 


$13.95. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Handloom Weaves 

The Handloom W eaves by Harriet 
Tidball was received too late for re- 
view in this issue. In its 38 pages she 
presents economically and effectively 
an analysis and classification of the 
52 harness controlled weaves she con- 
siders most important for the hand- 
loom. The material is presented graph- 
ically with drafts and photographs. 
The book is distributed by The Craft 
and Hobby Book Service, Coast 
Route, Monterey, Calif. Price $3. 





A Suggestion 


Here is a good suggestion from 
Norma Schroeder of the Wishing 
Well shop, Denver, Colorado. Miss 
Schroeder writes : 

“On every hand I see handweavers, 
who find the spindles of their bobbin 
winders too small, winding masking 
tape around them spirally to make 
them fit the spools and bobbins. This 
seems to me just a makeshift for in no 
time the masking tape bunches up and 
must be pulled or cut off and replaced. 

“A more practical solution is 
achieved if one takes a length of soft 
copper wire (available at any dime or 
hardware store) and winds it around 
the spindle like a spring, starting at 
the largest end of the spindle. This 
spring-like device may be slipped on 
and off the spindle as desired; but I 
leave mine in place all the time.” 


York State 
Workshops 


Two summer educational projects, 
sponsored by The York State Crafts- 


men, have been announced by Mrs. 
Alton Delius, YSC education chair- 
man. 


For the fourth year, the School for 
American Craftsmen in Rochester, 
N. Y., will cooperate with the YSC in 
putting on a week-long workshop- 
seminar for YSC members. The 
Rochester workshop will be held 
June 23-28 in Rochester. 

In August, an expanded workshop 
program is planned in conjunction 
with the annual York State Craft 
Fair to be held in Ithaca August 21- 
23. 

Preceding the fair, on August 18- 
20, George Stark of Buffalo will re- 
turn to teach a 3-day workshop in 
ceramics. Mr. Stark’s work in cer- 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON © NYLON 


© COTTON @® LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 
SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN 


WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W8, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





amics, ceramic sculpture and welded 
steel sculpture has been in many ex- 
hibitions and taken top awards. 

Rug hooking may be added to the 
pre-fair workshops. 

The weaving workshop will be ex- 
panded to a week-long workshop- 
conference. Miss Marjorie Ross will 
be in charge of arrangements. The 
three days of August 18-20 will be 
devoted to individual use of looms by 
the students. During the fair, August 
21-23, the course will continue with 


lectures, conferences and discussion 


groups. 
Mrs. Dorothea Hulse of Los An- 
geles, California will teach the work- 


shop and, with an assistant, will take 
part in the conference section. Mrs. 
Hulse covers a teaching and lecture 
circuit of some 8,000 miles annually. 
She won recognition as the weaver of 
The Robe for the 20th Century Fox 
motion picture of that name. (Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman Summer 1953). 
She also appeared as the spindle spin- 
ner in the Paramount production of 
The Ten Commandments. 

Program details are not completed 
but will include a talk by Mary Alice 
Smith, editor of Handweaver & 
Craftsman, on how a particular issue 
of the magazine is put together; a 
discussion of production and pricing 
handwoven materials by Lillian 
Hunter of Red House Workshop, 


Bethel, Vermont; and spinning dem- 
onstrations. 

YSC members interested in the 
Rochester workshop seminar for 


ceramics, weaving, metal or wood may 
write for information to Mrs. Delius, 


190 Franklin Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 

The August workshops are not 
limited to YSC members. Informa- 


tion regarding the ceramics class and 





PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
WITH LOOMETTE KING 


Patented Loomette King, 12,” wide, 18” 
with —. Magic T nm Control 
makes it possible for anyone to create 

ful hand-loomed Stoles, Scarves, Place Mats, etc 
Exclusive Magic Tension Control enables you 
to use a wide | of yarns—Rayon, Linen, 
Straw, Wool, etc., all in one pattern. 
mended therapy for 
weav' needle, instruction 


long, 
now 


Metallic Straw Bm per tube. 





Weaving pleasure for all ages 
with Loomette Junior. 
inal 4” x 4” hand loom d 


i 
+ 


. Just $1.50 P Ie No C.0.D.'s, 
ees aay guaranteed. E 


Loomette Studios 


1401 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 





possible rug hooking may be obtained 
from Mrs. Delius. 

Miss Ross, Ross-Hill Weaving 
Center, Ringwood Road, Freeville, 
New York, will handle all inquiries 
about the August weaving workshop- 
conference. 
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LARGE SELECTION OF 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Natural & Colors 
Cotton, Rayor, Nylon, Orlon 


Ratine, Boucle, Flake, Frill, 
Chenille, Seed, also Wool & Worsted 
Yarns. 


Special Prices to 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 


HANDWEAVERS 


@ If you are looking 
for something different, 


try using ramie 
in combination with other yarns. 





new and delightful weaves 
and you will be adding 
the strength and beauty of ramie 
to your creations. 


are of the finest quality 
yaat® nated for their vereatlty. 
Sample sheet 10¢ 
J. M. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 





REDDIGRAPHS 


A NEW SERIES FOR TO-DAY’S WEAVERS 
Interesting Drafts —— Swatches — Directions 
Series 8 — 6 Issues — 86.00 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5 Selected Issues $6.50 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
Pi Beta Phi School Gatlinburg, Tenn. 





Bookbinding, Cabinet 
Making, Ceramics, Design, 
Enameling, Jewelry, 
Painting, Sculpture, Silk 
Screen, Silversmithing, 
Weaving. 


Request Catalog HC 





at Sist N.Y. Men, Women. Day, Eve. 
Circle 6-3700 Enroll now 
YARNS 
Novelties @ Boucles @ Rope 
Rayons @ Metallics @ Twine 


Wool @ Cotton @ Rug Rag Strips 

Write teday for free samples and prices 
MILL PRODUCTS CO. 

Elberton T. N. Colley Georgia 





WINTER WEAVING 


January 15 to March 15 
Specici Classes, All Techniques 
Excellent Looms warped & ready 

Special Warping Instruction 
Books — Folios 


Osma Gallinger, E. Berlin, Pa. 





weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 
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Exhibitions 
(Continued from page 27) 


Mrs. Chris Becker, 6241 Thole 
Rd., Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 

Magic Empire Weaver's Guild. Mrs. 
Lawson Wood; 1739 W. 41 St., 
Tulsa 7, Okla. 

Weaver's Guild of Oklahoma City. 
Mrs. Basil Lowery, 1623 Birch St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Weavers Guild of Fort Worth. Mrs. 
Harold Jefferson, 3716 Westcliff 
Rd., S., Fort Worth 9, Texas. 

Madison Weavers Guild. Mrs. Frank 
S. Moulton, 4223 Mohawk Dr., 
Madison 5, Wisc. 

Wauwatosa Weavers Guild. Mrs. 
Carl Abendroth, 8614 W. Burleigh 
St., Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 


Tapestries & Rugs 


The following articles on tapestries 
are found in back issues of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman and are still 
available: (1950, $1.50 per issue, all 
others, $1.25 each) : Modern Aubus- 
son and Modern Polish, Summer, 
1950; Tapestry Restoration, Spring, 
1952; Open Tapestries, Summer 
1953 ; Tapestry and Today’s Weavers, 
Modern Norwegian, by Jan Yoors, 
and Aaklae Weaving, Winter 1953- 
1954; Modern Viennese, Fall 1954; 
and In Nova Scotia, Summer 1957. 

The following articles on carpets 
and rugs have appeared in back issues 
of Handweaver & Craftsman and are 
still available: (1950, $1.50 a copy, 
all other $1.25 each) : Navajo, Spring 
1952; Rugs, Textured, Summer 
1952; Rugs and Carpets, Their Im- 
portance in Interior Design (with dia- 
grams of knots), Fall 1952 and 
Winter 1952-1953; Rugs, Primitive 
Indian from South America, Winter 
1952-1953; Contemporary Alpujarra 
(Spanish), Fall 1953 ; Oriental, Sum- 
mer 1954; V’Soske, Fall 1954; and 
From Pacific Northwest, Fall 1955. 


Besse Stowell 
Now in Colorado 


Besse Stowell, formerly instructor 
in weaving for the Woodstock, New 
York, Guild of Craftsmen and direc- 
tor of the pilot project in weaving for 
the state’s adult education classes, is 
now living in Boulder, Colorado, and 
recently conducted a workshop in 








CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 


Economically priced. 


Hooked Rug Yarns 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 
711 Areh St. Phila. 6. Pa. 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Dept. 10 





Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Lectures and Workshops 
for Weavers’ Guilds in New York 


State and adjoining states. 


Write today for information. 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





Denver for the Rocky Mountain 
Weavers Guild, of which she is a 
member. Discussing creative design, 
she urged the weavers to experiment, 
using a variety of objects as a point 
of departure for designs in handwoven 
fabrics. The results of the first work- 
shop were most gratifying, she 
wrote, and prospects look fine for the 
Guild’s exhibit to be held at Chappell 
House in the fall. The Denver Post 
featured Mrs. Stowell and her weav- 
ing following the workshop. Fine 
craftsmen are waiting only to be dis- 
covered in the West, Mrs. Stowell 
says, after receiving many letters 
from all over that area asking for in- 
formation about handweaving. She 
sees handweaving as a craft of many 
values and is happy to note that many 
young homemakers are now turning 
out good textiles for their own use. 
She hopes that weaving courses soon 
will be a part of all art departments 
in colleges. A loom is as an attractive 
a piece of furniture for the living 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








WEAVING SERVICE 


{MPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. ‘nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and Icom equipment. 


SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVICE 
318 Grein Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canade 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty, Maine 


Booklet on request 








MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





COMPLETE WEAVING SERVICE 
Macomber Looms, Accessories, Yarns: 
Silks, Wools, Cottons, Linens, Novelties. 
Samples 50¢. Fabrics finished with 
SYLMER and Mothproofing. 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 


5605 West 61st Street, Mission, Kansas 





Announcement 
Single Copies 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


Now $1.25 


Subscription rates 
remain the same. 





Correction 

The pile rug on page 35 of the Fall 
1957 issue which won a special award 
for rugs in the 1957 Mat Show at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art was 
woven by Mary C. Balzer instead of 
William Chapman. Miss Balzer is in- 
structor in weaving at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art. The course is offered 
as an elective to regular students and 
is open to special students when there 
are looms available. Weaving is stress- 
ed as an art medium and courses in 
either design or painting are a pre- 
requisite. 
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room as a piano, she believes. “I’m 
answering all the letters,” she writes, 
“and suggesting that they subscribe 
to Handweaver & Craftsman. I know 
they will enjoy it and it will prove 
helpful. I am always using one copy or 
another all the time and every time I 
give a talk to a group I go with three 
or four copies to illustrate my points.” 


Tiffany Scholarship 


The Louis Comfort Tiffany Foun- 
dation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, is offering a scholarship in 
textile design for 1958. The Tiffany 
scholarships, given in a different field 
of crafts each year, are intended for 
men and women of unusual talent and 
personal qualifications who have al- 
ready demonstrated their capacity for 
sustained effort in creative work. The 
scholarships will not amount to more 
than $2,000 a year. Scholarships are 
open to men and women, married or 
unmarried, who are citizens of the 
United States, irrespective of color, 
race or creed. Application forms are 
available from the foundation and 
must be returned before April 1. 


Prehistoric Cotton 

Cotton weaving “may be pushed 
back in the Southwest to A. D. 700 
or earlier, and in the present book 
“nearly 1000 pieces from 114 sites 
are discussed. Prehistoric weaving de- 
vices were reconstructed, probable 
uses of the pieces are proposed and 
weave techniques classified. The cot- 
ton plant seemingly came to the 
Southwest from Northern Peru, via 
Mexico. The ginning, carding and 
dyeing methods used by the Indians 
are described and illustrated as are 
the three types of looms used—the 
vertical, the back strap and the hori- 
zontal. Some 1000 fragments of these 
early cottons are illustrated accom- 
panied by a design analysis and de- 
tail diagrams of the weaves. The 
seemingly endless combination of 
basic design motifs with the result- 
ing infrequent duplications are shown. 
There are 143 halftone illustrations, 
line drawings and maps and the book 
closes with a 54 page catalog of speci- 
mens. 

The Cultivation & Weaving of 
Cotton in the Prehistoric South- 
west United States by Kate Peck 
Kent. The American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Philadelphia 6. 9 by 12, 
732 pages, 156 illustrations, paper. 





SPECIAL OFFERING 


$2.00 per lb. 


100%, WOOL YARNS 


HOMESPUN TYPE—2 PLY 
1100 yards per ib. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL 


AFGHANS CAR ROBES 
DAVENPORT THROWS STEAMER RUGS 
SHAWLS DECORATORS’ BLANKETS 


When used for both warp and weft 2 
ibs. will make one robe x. 
40” x 60”. Two Shades In Each 
Family. 


Scarlet 
REDS 
Maroon 
{Atice Blue Lt. Brown 
BLUES BROWNS 
| Navy Dk. Brown 
f Emerald {Grey 
GREENS GREYS 


|Dk. Green | Black 


Send for free Swatch Card No. 152. 
(Note: this card automatically sent to 
subscribers of our Swatch Card Service.) 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 














BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 

Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 
cate years desired. 


50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 
Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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The 

SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 
organized by Mary M. Atwater and recently 
owned & operated by Harriet Tidball, Kelsey- 

ville, Calif. has been purchased by 

Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 

Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
All Guild activities 
will be continued including 


SHUTTLE 





A Practical Journal 
for Handweavers 


@ Stimulating articles on Projects, 
Designing and Techniques. 
10 issues a year 
Standard edition subscription $7.50 
Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples added $17.50 
Sample copy 75¢ 


SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Bedford, Nova Scotia 





Canada 
ON SALE! Traub floor looms. McKeeby 
Automatic Bobbin Winders. Scotland’s 


best Tweed Yarn, (Sample cards $1.00). 
Painter’s Loom Studio 3190 Pine Ave., 
Long Beach 6, California. 


ANGORA RABBIT WOOL av ailable for aay spin- 
ning and Angora yarn for hand weaving. 
American Angora Rabbit Breeders Co- 
operative, Palmer Lake, Colorado. 








YARNS OF BEST QUALITY at lowest prices. Bee- 
hive, Bernat, Bucilla, D.M.C., Pauline Den- 
ham, Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, Loomlore, Lud- 
low, Maypole, Metlon, Paternayan, Shag- 
gee, Square-Sale and Unger. SWANSON, 
1132 Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at 
home for neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom. 
Thousands doing it. Booklet free. Carl- 
craft Co., Hart St., Boonville, N. Y. 
HAND CARDS: We Pn a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE 
& SON, Wilton, New ‘Hampshire. 


FOR SALE 72 inch old 4-harness loom, com- 
pletely reconditioned. Fly shuttles and old 
harnesses available. $175.00 CH 3-0135 
waANoBAGS Your material professionally 
styled and mounted. $2.50 up. Send stamped 
envelope for styles and prices. THE 
MASSIES, CRAFTSMEN, 1155 West 
Stephenson, Freeport, Illinois. 
WEAVE RUGS —Make Big Profits. Ne atk experi- 
ence necessary ! FREE Catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom, give make, weaving width 
please. OR RUG COMPANY Dept. 1847, 
Lima, Ohio 
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Statement of the ownership, management, and cir- 
culation required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) of Handweaver and Craftsman published 
quarterly, January, April, July, October at P. O. 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1957. 1. The 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
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1957. (Seal) 

Merris Shenker, 
No. 41-896140. 


Notary Public, State of New York. 
(Term expires March 30, 1958.) 





PICTURE CREDITS 
Pages 4-7, Paul Hassel, 
9, Ben Schnall, N. Y., 


Inc. 22-23, 


San Francisco. 
Designs for Business, 
Old Slater Mill, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 23 (damask) Brown U., Providence, 
R. I. 26, Charles Uht, N. Y. 30-31, Dr. 
Merle W. Moore, Portland, Oreg. 35, 


Barney Burstein, Boston. 
lace Rosenblum, N. Y. 36 (tapestry), 38, 
46, A. Burton Carnes, N. Y. 44-45, Jack 
Savage, St. Louis. 47, Harry Herlin, Free- 
port, Ill. 


36, Karasz, Wal- 








25c per word; 20 words minimum. 
Count six words for box and number. 


Cash in advance. Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. OR 9-2748. 





BUYING A Loom? Want it to have, Beauty, 
Ease of Warping, Threading, Tie-Up, Wide 
Weaving Space, Quiet and Easy Operation? 
You are describing the HERALD Loom. 


Send for FREE Brochure. The Garrisons, 
5 Cherry Tree Lane, Middletown, New 
Jersey. 





BUILD “DAISY”, the one and only ball bearing 
floor swift. Tested and approved by Martha 
Pollock. Complete plans only $1.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Penelope Plans, 
4616 ae Drive, San Diego 2, Calif. 


FOR SALE 20 ite 4 harness Structo Table 
Loom, $45.00. Melrose 1-3095, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








Let 
it snow, 
Let 
it snow, 


for— 





We subscribe to 


Kecreation! 


The magazine filled with 
ideas for indoor or outdoor 
recreation activities — crafts, 
games, parties, sports. We will 
have fun this winter! 


Do you know that 


one year’s issues make up a vol- 
ume of recreation suggestions 
and know-how for groups, indi- 
viduals, leaders, which couldn't 
be obtained for twice the 
money? Add it to your reference 
library. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 
1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 











OUR PRICES invite comparison! Imported 
Scotch Wool $4.90 per pound. Electric Quill 
Winder—$12.95. Bernat Fabri Wool in 
skeins—$6.20 per pound. Bamboo, medium 
& fine round—85¢ per pound. Bamboo, % 
inch flat—85¢ per pound. Basswood 
Slats, % inch widths, $1.35 per pound. 
Mahogany Slats, % inch widths, $1.70 per 
pound. Walnut Slats, % inch widths, $2.20 
per pound. Write us for samples and get 
your name on our mailing list. When in 
Chicago be sure to come in and see us! 
Nadeau Handweaving Center, 419 North 
State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


MATILDA Looms $19.95. Table looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 





HANDWEAVER Full time work. Experienced on 
Woolens, Womens and Mens wear. Crest- 
wood Woolen Company, Inc. 151 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





HANDWEAVER, a el A in designing sam- 
ples, available on free lance or full time basis. 
Oregon 4-8215 











FOR SALE Mattson Bobbin Winders. $6.50 
Postpaid. Discounts on orders of 12 or more. 
Address : John Schanaar, Weston, Vermont. 





NEW ADDRESS-GILMORE LOOMS 
North Broadway, Stockton, California. 
For complete information on the finest 
hand looms and accessories write to E. E 
Gilmore. 


now at 1032 


ILSE ETTA UHLMANN Custom Handweaving 
Private Lessons. Beginning Intermediate 
and Advanced Daytime Classes. Color and 
Design Studio. 417 N. State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Handweaver & Craftsman 





TON YARN SALE 


FABULOUS BARGAIN ON QUALITY YARNS 





ANOTHER 





To supply the popular demand for small amounts of unusual novelty yarns 
for trim, color effect, texture, etc., we offer the following assortments. These 
include rayons in nub, slub, with gold splash, boucle and gold, and frill-cork- 
screw in decorator colors. Act quickly—while they last. Free tube stand with 
each order. 


“A"'—Standard pack—$4.95 “C"—Colossal pack—$19.50 
Actually a $13.00 value. “B’—Deluxe pack—$9.75 $52.00 value. 

A $26.00 value 64 tubes—approximately 16 Ibs. of ray- 

on yarn and rayon and metallic com- 


binations—and every one a different 
color or texture. 


16 tubes—approximately 4 lbs. of rayon 


yarns, each a different color in a variety 
of textures. 


32 tubes—approximately 8 Ibs. of rayon 
yarns, similar to "A", but having added 
rayon and metallic combinations. 





PLUS THESE REGULAR STAPLE YARNS. 
% Dixie Durene mercerized cotton—for warp or weft—34 colors, 
10/2 & 20/2—4200 & 8400 yds. respectively —$2.80 per Ib. 
* ae Chenille—3 & 6 Cut—I5 colors—$2.75 & $2.90 respec- 
tively. 
% Wool loop—!I6 popular colors on skeins—$5.90 per |b. 
% Wool warp—2/20, to match wool loop—coned—$4.80 per ib. 


%& Bernats Fabri and Afghan—stock 44 and 16 colors—2 oz. skeins, 
.90 and 1.10 respectively or $6.80 and $8.40 per Ib. 


% Golden Rule—Tweed, Woodpecker and Linens—Complete line. 


LOOMS AND ACCESSORIES 


The finest and largest floor display of Grant, Herald, 
Leclerc and Structo looms to be found anywhere, 
wide selection of sizes and prices. Accessories of our 
own design and manufacture, plus others, have 
proven themselves to weavers in every state of the 
union. 


























Grants 


“All Purpose” Electric Bobbin and Warp Winder 
One of the most popular pieces of equipment manufactured 
by Grants is the "All Purpose” Electric Winder .. . . will 
easily and rapidly wind bobbins, quills, spools, tubes or cones 
up to 3" in diameter and 10" in length. $23.50 


No need to worry if a mistake is made in warping and additional 
threads are needed to make a perfect pattern. Grants Clip 
Spools are the answer. 








Wind the yarn onto the 
spool, set the tension as 
desired, clip to the cross 
bar below the warp beam 
—as easy as that. 













Grants “Add-a-warp” Clip Spool 
A handy gadget for many prac- 
tical uses: a—missed or broken Ss 
threads, b—adding selvage 
threads, c—substitute extra warp 
beam, etc. 
Priced at $1.35 each, 
4 for $5.00, 

$13.80 per dozen 
















) WEAVING 


These are but a few of our vast selection of weaving yarns and supplies— ——— 
A fine mail order department practically brings us to your doorstep— SUPPLY CO. 
Place order and pay on receipt of merchandise. 3186 West Pico Boulevard 


Los Angeles !9, California 


We have built our reputation on fast and efficient service—see for yourselves. 
The most complete service for handweavers in the United States. 
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Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the A large and complete stock ready for prompt ship- 
newest in textures and the most fashionable colors ment in any quantity. FREE price list. Complete set 
in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be 
and other equipment, join the thousands of happy, applied to your next order of $10 or more. 

satisfied weavers who have made Lily headquarters 

for all their weaving needs. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








